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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Tue benevolence of an individual, exerted for the benefit of 
the aborigines of our country, gave rise to one of its most venera- 
ble and useful institutions—Dartmovutu Cotuece. In the year 
1743, Samson Occum, a Mohegan Indian, who afterwards became 
a worthy and acceptable preacher, solicited admission into an 
English school taught by the Rev. Eleazar Wheelock, of Lebanon, 
Connecticut. The success of the experiment with Occum, in- 
duced Dr. Wheelock to form the plan of an Indian missionary school. 
Two boys of the Delaware tribe entered the school in 1754. In 
1762, the number of Indian pupils had increased to more than 20. 
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Many of his pupils were sent out as missionaries and school 
masters among their brethren in the wilderness ; and the school 
acquired so generally the confidence of the Indians themselves, 
that a larger number desired to have their children educated, and 
to receive teachers and missionaries, than the funds alowed. 
Private subscriptions, and grants from the legislatures of Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, and from the commissioners of the 
Scotch Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, were 
obtained for their maintenance. Among other contributions, a 
farmer, by the name of Moor, made a donation of a house and 
land contiguous to Dr. Wheelock’s, in consequence of which, the 
institution received the name of Moor’s Indian Charity School. 

In 1766, the increasing demands and hopes of the institution 
induced Dr. Wheelock to employ the Rev. Mr. Whittaker, and 
his first pupil, the Rev. Samson Occum, to visit Great Britain, 
in order to solicit funds for prosecuting their benevolent designs. 
The Earl of Dartmouth and others were appointed by Dr. W hee- 
lock, trustees of the funds, which finally amounted to £10,000 
sterling, with authority to fix on the site for the school. As it 
increased, it was deemed best to remove it nearer to the Indians; 
and as the largest tracts of land were offered for its endowment in 
New Hampshire, it was finally established at Hanover, on the 
Connecticut river. In opposition to the views of the trustees, 
Dr. Wheelock resolved to establish a college in connection with 
the school, for which a charter was granted in 1769, but which 
was kept entirely distinct from the seminary for the Indians. 

Thus New Hampshire is indebted to the Christian benevolence 
of a single individual, for an institution which has produced some 
of the most distinguished ornaments of the state and the country, 
and has furnished a regular supply of well qualified men to fill her 
professions and offices. 

In 1770, Dr. Wheelock removed to Hanover with his pupils, 
although a few log houses were the only shelter provided for him- 
self and family, now amounting to 70 persons. A small, two 
story, frame college was soon erected. ‘The first commencement 
of the college was held in 1771, at which four students graduated. 
Of the whole number of students at this period, 24 were destined 
to be missionaries, of whom six only were Indians. 

Experience, hovwi ever, proved in this case, as at Harvard, and 
in other attempts of the kind, that the plan of a distinct institution 
for the Indians could not be sustained. Of 40 Indian youth who 
had been under Dr. Wheelock’s care, 20 had returned to the vices 
of savage life. ‘The reasons for this result have been so fully ex- 
hibited by Mr. Schoolcraft in his essay on this subject, published 
in a recent number of the Annals, that it should excite no sut- 
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rise. But Dr. Wheelock felt it necessary on this account, even 
to the welfare of the Indians, to establish a school in connection 
with this to prepare young men already imbued with the habits 
and spirit of civilization, to become teachers and missionaries 
among them. Notwithstanding every discouragement however, 
the fruits of Dr. Wheelock’s labors are abundantly evident. The 
Oneida and Mohawk Indians, who are among the most civilized in 
our country, owe their improvement chiefly to his pious efforts. 

The first President Wheelock died in 1772, after having been 
engaged in the instruction of the Indians thirty-four years, and 
president of the college nine years. He was succeeded by his 
son, nominated by his will, as allowed by the charter, who con- 
tinued in office thirty-four years. In 1815 he was removed, and 
the Rev. Francis Brown appointed in his place. In the year 
following, an act was passed by the legislature of New Hampshire, 
appointing a new board of trustees and overseers, to assume the 
direction of the college. ‘This act was considered unconstitutional 
by the former trustees, as violating their charter. ‘The students, 
almost without exception, still attended the instruction of the old 
professors. Other buildings were provided, and the exercises and 
commencement of the college proceeded under President Brown 
with the usual regularity. After several years of litigation between 
the contending bodies of officers, it was finally decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, that the act appointing a new 
body of trustees was unconstitutional, and that the direction of the 
funds and affairs of the college, belonged of right to the trustees 
appointed in accordance with the original charter. It is a subject 
of congratulation to the friends of learning, that by the decision in 
this, as in some other cases, attempts to interfere with the organ- 
ization of established literary institutions, in order to render them 
the mere appendages to the movements of party, have been dis- 
appointed. Here, if anywhere, there should be an insurmountable 
barrier established against the changing influence of the political 
world, that there may be at least one impartial, independent tribu- 
nal, for the investigation of truth. Even despots have usually 
respected the privilege of the republic of letters, to direct their 
own affairs ; and our country are deeply indebted to the men who 
had the courage to resist injustice, even when clothed with legis- 
lative authority. 

The buildings of Dartmouth College were erected in the last 
century ; and it has received moderate but important endowments, 
from the legislatures of Vermont and New Hampshire, as well as 
from private munificence. Its situation in the interior of our coun- 
try, necessarily prevented its becoming a brilliant and crowded 
institution ; but its hardy sons derived from the neighboring states, 
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were well prepared to employ with energy in the service of their 
country all the talents cultivated or bestowed by their alma mater. 
The whole number of graduates since the foundation of the insti- 
tution is about 1800, of whom 480 became ministers, and many 
have occupied important and conspicuous stations in public and 
private life. It contains about 150 students, under the care of 10 
instructors. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN LYCEUM. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY ON LYCEUMS, T. DWIGHT, JR. ESQ. 
NEW YorRK, May 8, 1835. 


Tae American Lyceum was formed in May, 1831, by a Con- 
vention of Delegates from several state and local lyceums, and 
friends of education from different parts of the country, assembled 
at the call of the Lyceum of the State of New York. Its objects 
were declared by the Constitution to be, the promotion of educa- 
tion, particularly by means of common schools; but the adoption 
of measures in the prosecution of the design, was chiefly entrusted 
to an Executive Committee, residing in this city and its vicinity. 
That Committee have always found a difficulty in impressing upon 
the friends of knowledge around them, the feasibility of effecting 
great ends, by means within reach, and of course, had ‘felt the em- 
barrassment naturally arising from the want of such co-operation as 
might otherwise have been afforded. Long attention to the objects 
of the society, however, and some experience in prosecuting them, 
have convinced the Committee, that perseverance is their duty, 
and that only a little acquaintance with their plans, and the facts 
in their possession, are needed to enlist in their favor numerous 
patrons, as well as many more co-operators than have yet pre- 
sented themselves. 

It is very easy to prove, that there are millions in our country 
anxious to obtain useful knowledge ; and that hundreds of men, 
well qualified to communicate it, might be induced to impart it, 
in such forms and modes, as might render it most acceptable and 
most useful. The first creation of the American Lyceum attracted 
the attention of intelligent persons in different parts of the Union ; 
and its first invitation was promptly replied to far in the West, by 
the organization of a branch at Detroit. Delegates have come 
from Illinois to attend an annual meeting, anxiously pressing the 
adoption of energetic measures, as well as asking information for 
the successful prosecution of Lyceums in the West. Other dele- 
gations and more numerous correspondents from different states, 
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and from a variety of associations and individuals, have reiterated 
the declaration, that the country is in need of such influences as 
we have wished to exert, and prepared to co-operate in such mea- 
sures, as we desire to pursue. Among the numerous replies which 
have been received to invitations sent out to distinguished writers, 
for essays to be presented at the annual meetings, gratifying evi- 
dence has been afforded of the productive resources of intellectual 
powers at our command ; so that while the demand is evidently 
great, the supply appears to be sufficiently abundant, and easily 
accessible. Not a few of our distinguished statesmen and eminent 
professional men, as well as those more immediately devoted to 
science and literature, are ready to withdraw from their engrossing 
occupations, and to devote thought and labor to the diffusion of 
sound knowledge, and correct sentiments, among the numerous 
local associations to which we have access. And what can be 
more encouraging to a friend of his country, while it must be truly 
gratifying both to the giver and the recipient, than such a friendly 
and harmonious intercourse between individuals often personally 
unknown to each other? 

The Executive Committee, as has been remarked, have been 
left to select such a course as they might find most expedient, in 
directing the operations of the Society. They have, therefore, 
pursued this part of their general plan with particular activity, be- 
cause circumstances have thus far chiefly favored it. At the 
three preceding annual meetings, they have laid before the Ly- 
ceun Essays on the following subjects, contributed by authors 
whose names are given. 


On the Orthography of the English Language, by Wm. R. 
Weeks, D. D., of Newark. 
On Monitorial Schools, by Walter R. Johnson, 

On the Study of our Constitution and Political Institutions in 
Common Schools, by the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, of Newark. 
Primary Education in Spain, by J. A. Pizarro, of Baltimore. 

School Discipline, by Prof. John Griscom, of Providence. 

Early Education, by J. M. Keagy, of Philadelphia. 

The use of the Bible in Common Education, by Tho’s S. 
Grimke, of Charleston, S. C. 

Vocal Music, as a branch of Common Education, by Wm. C. 
Woodbridge, of Boston. 

On Education, by George P. McCulloch, of Morristown, N. J. 

On the Chippewa Language, by Dr. Edwin James, of Albany. 

On the Improvements of Common Instruction, by Dr. Wm. 
R. Weeks, of Newark. 

A sketch of Education in Mexico, by Senor Juan Rodriguez, 
member of the Mexican Congress. 
*25 
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On Geology, by Dr. Comstock, of Hartford, Conn. 

On the Study of Physiology in Cominon Schools, by Dr. Wm. 
A. Alcott, of Boston. 

On raising the Standard of Female Education, by Mrs. L. H. 
Sigourney, of Hartford, Conn. 

On Education in Mexico, its History, Condition and Prospects, 
by the Hon. Lorenzo H. Zavala, Mexican Minister to France. 

On the means for Promoting Civilization and Education among 
the Western Indians, by Henry R. Schoolcraft, Esq., of Mackinaw. 

On Literature and Education in Poland, by Augustus Yakou- 
busky, a young exile from Podolia. 

On the higher branches of Education in Cuba, by Justo Velez, 
Rector of the principal College of Havana. 


In addition to these, a number of valuable written communica- 
tions have been received on the history and condition of local 
lyceums in different parts of the country, which are preserved 
entire, and extracts from which have been published. 

Most of the Essays just mentioned have been published in the 
numbers of the American Annals of Education, to the intelligent 
Editor of which, the Lyceum have been indebted, not only for the 
use of his pages as their official channel of publication, but also 
for a liberal arrangement, which enabled them to circulate thou- 
sands of pamphlets, containing separate copies of many of them, 
to all parts of the Union, and to several foreign countries. 

But this form of operation has not been the only one in which 
the Society have engaged, even with the limited means at their 
command. Besides a correspondence and personal intercourse 
with numerous friends of knowledge, both at home and abroad, to 
which the existence of the Lyceum has given rise, interesting dis- 
cussions have been held at the annual meetings, on questions of 
prominent, practical interest at the present day, reports of which 
have been published to some extent ; and the influence, so far as 
has been known, has been decidedly salutary. ‘The information 
requested and received from delegates of literary societies, some- 
times at a great distance, which has been obtained ev ery year, has 
been listened to with pleasure, aud remembered with benefit. The 
impressions made by these meetings on individuals, has thus, in 
various instances, been strong, and appeared to increase the zeal of 
those already much devoted to the common cause of diffusing 
useful knowledge among all classes of our countrymen. 

Among the “effec ts of the Society’s operations, may be men- 
tioned the appearance of a text book for schools, the Outlines of 
Constitutional Law, published by the President, at the request of 
the Lyceum. A premium of $300 has also been offered by their 
authority, for the best text and class book on Human Physiology, 
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most of the competitors for which, it is believed, have delayed 
sending in their productions on account of notices seasonably pub- 
lished, of a prolongation of the period allowed for their reception, 
which the Executive Committee thought it proper to decide upon. 

It has been considered expedient to present the foregoing de- 
tail concerning the history and prospects of the Society, because 
not a few of the delegates and other members expected this year, 
have never before favored the Lyceum with their presence ; and 
the account, long as it may appear, is much more brief than a peru- 
sal of the journal of the previous annual meetings, and the minutes 
of the Executive Committee would furnish. 

The time would fail, if even a brief analysis should be attempted 
of the reasons which have recommended to the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the Lyceum, the numerous measures they have at 
various times contemplated and proposed. It must suffice to give 
a mere list, as well of those on which resolutions have been 
adopted at the annual meetings, as of such as the Committee have 
approved and determined actively to prosecute, when opportunities 
shall allow. 

Among these we may particularize the plan of employing 
agents, whenever it shall be in our power ; the formation of a cen- 
tral cabinet of Natural History by contributions, and a system of 
exchanges for the furnishing of cabinets for local lyceums in every 
village and town, for which plan was to be invited the co-opera- 
tion of travellers and navigators ; the promotion of a friendly and 
careful co-operation between schools ; the general introduction of 
apparatus ; the addition of vocal music to the branches of common 
education, as well as the study of the principles of our laws and 
national constitution, natural history, and the rudiments of civil 
history, particularly that of the United States. It has also been 
proposed, to present to local lyceums an uniform plan for keeping 
meteorological tables, to form town maps, to collect and preserve 
the materials of local history, and to beautify village scenery. 
Nothing is now needed but a limited amount of funds, to carry 
into effect one of the most feasible plans proposed by the Executive 
Committee, viz., the collection of the best essays from local lyce- 
ums, the publication of such, as a committee shall seiect, and 
their general distribution among all the associations connected 
with us. 

It will be easily inferred from the preceding remarks, that the 
Executive Committee and the Lyceum, whenever they have de- 
liberately considered the intellectual condition of the country, and 
the modes of improving it, have regarded the need of action as 
imperious, and the accomplishment of their wishes as practicable. 
And who, with such facts before him as the Society have been 
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made acquainted with, can suppose, either that the necessity for its 
exertions has not increased, or that the efficacy of such measures 
as it has contemplated has become doubtful? The population of 
our country is daily and rapidly increasing, and with it, the insuf- 
ficiency of the existing means of diffusing knowledge. Happily, 
however, a conviction of the necessity of co-operation for this great 
object is not diminished, but rather increased, so that the Lyceum 
may confidently rely on the support of a much larger number of 
individuals and associations in our land now, in any judicious plans 
it may propose, than it could have done in any previous year. 

While we have to regret the absence of some of those whose 
presence would be highly welcome at our annual meetings, allow- 
ance should be made for the active and constant engagements of 
many who are most interested in its objects, and especially the 
instructors of youth. The officers of colleges and the teachers of 
academies and schools, are seldom able to absent themselves from 
their appropriate sphere of duty, even for a short period; and as 
for the friends of knowledge in this city, the pressing duties of their 
avocations allow few of them even a single day of entire leisure. 
While, therefore, few have sometimes been present at our anni- 
versaries, many have felt, while absent, a warm jnterest in ou 
objects and success, as letters annually received continue to testify. 

Among the interesting information received from abroad, are 
accounts of the successful labors of the Patriotic Society of Cuba, 
a branch of which has diligently fostered the schools, and founded 
a public library in the city of Matanzas. 

We have to lament the death of one of our esteemed friends in 
that Island, Dr. Justo Velez, Rector of the principal college of 
Havana, and author of the sketch of higher education in Cuba, 
published by the Lyceum a few months since. We have also to 
regret the absence of a highly intelligent friend who took a lively 
interest in our previous annual meetings, Don ‘Tomas Gener, the 
last president of the Constitutional Cortes of Spain, eleven years an 
exile in this city, and recently returned to Cuba ; but his devoted 
character affords us the consolation of reflecting, that he, like our 
other absent friends, will still be an active promoter of the impor- 
tant objects which we have in view, and that the news of our pro- 
ceedings will awaken in him a lively pleasure, in his distant 
retreat. 

Though we miss some from our number this year, whom we 
would rejoice to meet with the return of this day, we have the 
satisfaction of welcoming one of our warmest foreign friends, 
Senor L. H. Zavala, late minister from Mexico to France, whose 
timely arrival enables him to present bimself once more among vs, 
and whose devotion to the promotion of general intelligence among 
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his countrymen, so strongly attested in his valuable essay on Edu- 
cation in Mexico, heretofore published by the Lyceum, we may 
presume, has been rather increased than weakened by his visit 
to Europe. 

Among the correspondence which has been held during the 
year, some of it has related to the operations in several States, for the 
improvement of the systems of common education. On this sub- 
ject something has been accomplished, and more has been pro- 

osed and attempted, in several different States. ‘Time, however, 

will allow us now merely to allude toa few particulars. We may 
mention the provision made in New York for the education of 
teachers in eight of the academies, the foundation of libraries in 
the school districts, and the continued prosperity of our system, 
in those points which are reached by the laws. We may refer, 
also, to the plan proposed to the legislature of Massachusetts for 
the distribution of the income of ber school fund,—uow beginning 
to be productive—a plan embracing some features probably supe- 
rior to our own; and that proposed in Illinois, apparently formed 
with much intelligence. It is to be regretted that no change has 
been made in the system of New Jersey, although a committee 
of the legislature introduced a report, proposing a repeal of the 
present injurious law, and the appointment of an agent to collect 
information, preparatory to the adoption of a better. 

Some of the correspondence of the past year has related to the 
movements made in favor of Lyceums in several different parts of 
the Union. The New York City Lyceum has been formed within 
a few months, under highly favorable auspices ; and the associa- 
tions previously existing in the vicinity, have continued to flourish, 
and offer still more flattering prospects ; while we find a strong 
tendency gradually to multiply their number, in the country around 
us. But the most general interest at present prevails in some of 
the Southern States. Lyceums have been taken up with spirit in 
Georgia and South Carolina, advocated in the latter state by the 
late lamented Thomas S. Grimke, one of the ablest contributors to 
our list of essays. In other places, also, Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, particularly, evidence will be furnished to show, that much 
has been attempted, and something important effected, by the 
labors of one of the most active of our officers. 

The foreign correspondence continues to afford gratifying infor- 
mation, particularly concerning the exertions of some of the patri- 
otic South Americans, among whom, General Santander and the 
Hon. Joaquin Mosquera, the President and late Vice President of 
New Grenada, hold most prominent stations. As extracts from 
their letters and publications will be read, it is necessary only to 
add here, that the latter, who may justly be denominated the most 
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distinguished champion of common education on the Wester 
Continent, has left the second office in the state within a month, 
with the fixed intention of devoting the remainder of his life exclu- 
sively to the multiplication and improvement of schools, and the 
promotion of knowledge and virtue among his countrymen, de- 
pending on his own resources alone, and Jaboring only for the love 
of doing good. 

The report of the Minister of the Interior and of Instruction of 
Venezuela, in 1834, informs us that the provincial government 
have already given a powerful influence to primary instruction 
under the new laws. Regulations for the schools have already 
been adopted in most of the provinces; and schools have been 
established in the larger places. ‘The system suffers most from 
want of funds ; but the object aimed at is, to form a school in every 
neighborhood. Public opinion is improving, and there is already 
a prospect that the next generation will be much more enlight- 
ened, and more friendly to education, than any preceding one. 

Information has been received, through a correspondent at Ca- 
raccas, that the government continues to make laudable exertions 
for the promotion of education. In one of the provinces which 
was left destitute of a college, an institution of that kind has been 
ordered to be formed forthwith, by a decree which fixes the num- 
ber and salaries of officers, course of studies, &c., and designates 
the buildings of a suppressed convent as the college edifice, while 
the income of the former community is to be appropriated, (as in 
many other cases in Venezuela.) to education. 

Primary schools appear also to receive much attention, under the 
enlightened administration of that interesting country ; and one has 
been established for some time in the city prison. 

The Society of Friends of the Country, which was formed 
several years, and has branches in different parts of the republic, 
continues actively to pursue the patriotic objects of its founders, in 
promoting intelligence and taste. Public notice is given, that they 
have opened an Academy of Design in the capital, wheie stu- 
dents of all classes and descriptions who can read and write, aod 
are decently dressed, may attend instruction gratuitously every 
day, different hours being designated for artists and artizans. 

Since our last meeting, the American School Society has been 
formed in Boston, and only waits for the means and opportunity, 
to promote, with zeal and intelligence, the great objects of our 
association. ‘The Lyceum cannot but view with cordiality, the 
enlistment of so respectable a Society in the objects they have so 
warmly at heart. 

At the last annual meeting, the Lyceum passed resolutions 
instructing the Executive Committee to form branches, or depart 
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ments, in the natural and moral sciences, literature, and the me- 
chanical and fine arts. ‘This was done for the purpose of draw- 
ing forth the talents of persons interested in those subjects, for the 
benefit of the public, and to promote a mutual acquaintance, es- 
teem, and friendly co-operation between all the advocates of 
knowledge and taste. It was thought that an annual assemblage 
of persons interested in the various departments, in our principal 
city, would have a happy influence on the country, as well as on 
our fellow citizens, so far as the objects proposed should be under- 
stood, and the results made known. A somewhat similar experi- 
ment has been tried in England, with a view to the diffusion of 
knowledge, and with favorable effect ; and in this country, there is, 
at least, equal need of exertion to present knowledge and taste, as 
objects worthy of general attention ; and by popular essays and 
public discussions, and other suitable means, to place useful facts 
and well founded opinions within the reach of all who have leisure 
hours to protect from evil influences, or families to train to virtue 
and intelligence. ‘The Lyceum were anxious to do, on a large 
scale, something like that which has been done by many local so- 
cieties, by enlisting the aid of persons engaged in professions, iden- 
tied with the cultivation of the mind. In many villages and 
towns, lyceums have received material assistance from gentlemen 
in the learned professions, artists, mechanics, and agriculturalists, 
as well as teachers and professors ; and from experience already 
had, it is evident that talent, learning, and a disposition to co- 
operate for the diffusion of knowledge, may be found in our coun- 
try, sulficient to accomplish the wishes of the American Lyceum, 
in one way or another, whenever the objects proposed shall have 
been fairly and generally considered. 

In reply to requests made to gentlemen in different States, com- 
petent to furnish valuable essays on various topics, many favorable 
expressions have been received ; and in several cases, prospects 
have been held out of ready compliance with invitations yiven, by 
individuals whose communications have probably been delayed in 
reaching us in season for the present meeting. There seems, 
also, reason to anticipate, that the number of essays furnished, as 
well as the members present, will be hereafter increased, so that 
it may prove expedient to hold simultaneous meetings, at least 
during a part of the time occupied by the session,—a contingency 
which has been contemplated by the Executive Committee, as 
highly probable. In such a case, it may be confidently presumed, 
that those who may be interested in the departments, will realize, 
that the most liberal spirit has directed the measures taken by the 
Lyceum, and that while they invite co-operators, they wish to 
afford them every facility as well as liberty in their efforts. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE ON THE AMERICAN LYCEUM: 


Extract of a letter from Gen. Santanver, dated Bogota, Dec. 12, 1834, 


New Grenapa, at present, enjoys the most perfect tranquillity 
throughout her extensive territory ; and some intellectual and 
hysical improvements have been made. Public education and 
instruction have made excellent progress. ‘The greater part of 
our nineteen provinces contain colleges, and some of them two. 
Three universities are in operation ; and about a thousand parishes 
have received their proportion of the 20,000 slates, and 200,000 
pencils, recently purchased by the government in the United 
States, and the spelling books, catechisms, manuals of instruction, 
&c., provided by them. 

The Society of Elementary and Primary Education of Popayan, 
are laboring with activity, constancy and success. In this capi- 
tal, measures have been taken to found a Society of a similar 
character, and the Vice President, Mr. Mosquera, who presides 
over it, is determined to raise it to a high rank and influence. 


Extract of a letter from Gen. P. A. Hernan, of Venezuela, who became « 
soldier at the age of fourteen, and was, for many years, an officer under 
Bolivar. 

Cartuacena, Nov, 4, 1854, 
1 am extremely desirous to arrive at the end of my journey, 

(Bogota,) to set my plans on foot. Although I cannot count on 

the necessary skill, | have more than enough perseverance to eflect 

something. As I have spent almost my whole life in opposing 
the enemies of my country, I have formed the habits of a soldier: 
and have resolved, as long as I live, in making war on ignorance. 

And is not this the most glorious kind of warfare ? 


Translation of a letter from Mr. Pevraza, late President of the United 
Mexican States. 


Mexico, Marcu 30, 1885. 
To the Corresponding Secretary of the American Lyceum. 

Esteemep Sir:—lI have the pleasure of enclosing to you tlie 
only five numbers thus far published, of the Registro Trimestre, 
(the Quarterly Journal,) a periodical of this country, in which 
you will find the first fruits presented to the world by Mexican 
scholars, 

[ transmit them as well on this account, as because I think you 
will take interest in the descriptions the work contains, of plants 
and flowers peculiar to this country. 


Your Friend, &c., MANUEL GOMEZ PEDRAZA. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Bible in Education. 


THE BIBLE IN EDUCATION. 


(Extracted for the Annals of Education.) 


Tue sentiment is gaining ground, that the Bible must be made 
a text book of the common school, and not be treated as if it had 
nothing to do with common life and general knowledge. We 
have had the following extracts from some of our newspapers on 
hand for some time, which are valuable for the sentiments, as well 
as for the indication of public opinion. 


THE BIBLE. 


‘The Bible is the most intellectual book in the universe, if men 
will but believe it. Something must be wrong in the state of mind 
and heart of that student, professing himself a Christian, who more 
easily gets a mental impulse from Homer than from Isaiah, or from 
Virgil than from the apostle John. Use the Bible for the purpose 
for which it was designed by its Author,—to elevate and bring 
into exercise the intellectual powers, as well as to improve the 
heart. Why should not the college student, who, in the accom- 
plishment of discipline to his mind, reads with delight Virgil, 
Cicero, and Homer, find like benefit and gratification in the study 
of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures? If a college instructor 
finds satisfaction in pointing out the beauties of the uninspired clas- 
sics, how much more, with a Christian heart, might he delight 
himself and instruct his class, in pointing out to them the beauties 
of the word of God, and assisting them to enter into the spirit 
of the history, poetry and eloquence of the Bible.—Hooker’s 
Address. 


THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 


‘It is not enough that the Bible should be read by the master or 
mistress of the daily school, as an opening service, or that once a 
week it should supply the reading lesson. It should be studied as 
one of the most important subjects in the course of education. Its 
geography and antiquities should be more familiar than those of 
ancient Greece or Rome, and ought to be studied iu connection 
with the text. There is a shameful ignorance of the history of 
the first ages of the world and of their men. If the Bible were 
not a holy book, men would blush to be so uninformed as they 
are of the national history and polity of the Hebrews. Our chil- 
dren must be taught better, if it be only for the sake of knowl- 
edge. But Christian parents will look still further. They will 
have their children trained to the moral as well as literary under- 
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standing of the Scriptures. They will not be satisfied to have it 
a mere historical text book. ‘They shall be taught that their firs, [7 
lesson is to obey God, and that till this is learned and practised, 
all other knowledge is but of transient consequence. 





THE BIBLE FOR CHILDREN. 


‘The idea, that children cannot be entertained as well as in- : 
structed by the Bible, is nearly obsolete. The improvements in 
education have done much to produce this result. Children are 
now taught intelligibly in branches which it used to be thought 
they could not comprehend until they were more advanced in life, 
though it was necessary to instruct them in the words of the 
science while young. Teach children the Scriptures, with the ex- 
planations and illustrations which you would employ on other sub- 
jects in order to gain their attention, and they will love the Scrip- 
tures. Mr. Simpson, who has lately published a work on popular 
education, was assured by Mr. Wilderspin, the celebrated Infant 
school teacher and author, and the statement was confirmed by 
teachers of the Edinburgh Model Infant school, that wherever the 
children are allowed a choice of the kind of story to be told them, 
the vote is almost invariably for a Scripture story. 

We should value, then, whatever draws a child to the Bible. 
The biographies of the most eminent individuals, drawn out of the 
sacred books, containing, in one narrative, all the facts of the 
history, and all the explanations that would be necessary in read- 
ing the same facts to a child from the Bible, seem to us to be By 
most precious helps for this purpose. Every one feels the advan- 
tage of having the characters of the Bible brought fully and dis- 
tinctly to the mind, by contemplating them separately, and in all 
the different incidents of their lives. Sermons of this kind have 
always been found popular and instructive. ‘They give, as it were, 
an identity to individuals, which is less perceived when we view —& 
them always in groups and at intervals. We have some valuable F 
volumes of scriptural biography, and hope that this department 
will continue to be enriched, until it includes every important name 
in the sacred book.’ 


THE BIBLE IN COLLEGES. 


But we have been most deeply interested in the address of the 
Hon. H. L. Pinckney, of South Carolina, before the Bible 
Society of the University of Virginia, an institution designed by 
some of the projectors, to furnish an example of the power of un- 
assisted human philosophy, but whose officers, according to the 
account of Mr. Pinckney, have imbued it with the spirit of Chnis- 
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tianity. We cannot withhold from our readers the following elo- 
quent extract ;— 


‘Why is it that the Bible is not included in the scheme of edu- 
cation in all our colleges? Why are our youth left entirely to 
themselves on the great subject of religion? Why is,all other 
knowledge imparted, except that which is the most important ? 
Js the mind of more value than the heart, or the acquisition of 
learning, than the virtuous regulation of the life? Is there no in- 
struction but ia the struggles of ambition, or no enticement but in 
blood-stained fields? Is there no truth but the revolting record of 
human crime and suffering? No wisdom but politics? No phi- 
losophy but metaphysics? No poetry but profanity? No ethics 
but scholastic rules? Shall our youth be only imbued with secular 
literature ; and is there nothing in the sacred volume that can en- 
large their understandings, elevate their imaginations, or refine their 
taste? Is there a history more authentic or instructive—a ficti- 
tious narrative more interesting or attractive—a system of philoso- 
phy more profound—or of morality more pure? Is it not the 
fount from which orators derive their imagery, and poets their 
inspiration ? Do we not live ina Christian land, and breathe, as it 
were, the very atmosphere of christianity? Is it not interwoven 
in the very elements of our society, in all the customs and insti- 
tutions of our country, and does it not enter essentially into the 
very texture of our laws, and all the operations of our government? 
Without its purifying and restraining influence, would not liberty 
degenerate into licentiousness, regulated society into the wildest 
anarchy, and vice and immorality overspread the land? Is it not 
all important to our country, then, even in a civil and_ political 
point of view, that those who are to be the future legislators and 
rulers of the land, should be taught to legislate and govern in the 
fear of God? Is that book beneath the dignity of a college which 
enlightened the minds and guided the lives of an Edwards, a 
Ramsay, and a Rush; or unworthy the attention of American 
students, which constituted the pride of Wirt, and elicited the 
eulogy of the accomplished Jones? But my limit forbids me to 
descant upon this topic. You, gentlemen, in binding the gospel 
to your hearts, and making it ‘the man of your counsel,’ have set 
an example well worthy of imitation; and the day, I trust, is not 
far distant, when there will be multitudes of American youth, in 
all our colleges, whose minds, like yours, will be imbued with ‘ the 
knowledge that cometh from above ;’ whose hearts, like yours, 
will find more melody in the harp of Zion, than in all the profane 
poets of the age ; who will learn, like Milton, to drink of the wa- 
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ters of Siloa’s brook ; who will love, like Newton, to ‘ look through 
nature up to nature’s God ;’ who, like Locke, as they explore the 
arcana of the human, will bow with submission to the infinite wis- 
dom of the Eternal Mind ; or who, should they ever be elevated 
to judicial stations, will learn, like Hale, to embellish the ermine 
with the beauty of religion,—and to add to the dignity and learn- 
ing of the Judge, the sublime philosophy of the gospel, and the 
practical piety of the Christian !’ 





NATURAL SCIENCE IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Essay on the Introduction of the Natural Sciences into Common Schools. 
Read at the Meeting of the American Lyceum, in May, 1833. 


By Pror. Dewey, or Pirrsrie.p, 


[ConcLUDED.] 


V. Ossect of Education in Common Schools. 


On this part of the subject, I shall direct the attention of the 
Lyceum to the facts, and then advert to the improvements to be 
made. 

The least instruction intended to be given in any of the Com- 
mon schools, is reading, spelling, and writing. In the next 
higher grade of schools, there is given a partial knowledge, also, 
of English Grammar, and of the elementary rules of Arithmetic, 
with a very little Geography. In the next grade, all these 
branches are studied in much greater perfection and extent, and 
perhaps, some History is read. 

In the highest of Common schools, and some select schools, are 
taught also, Rhetoric, some Philosophy and Chemistry, Arithmetic 
fully, and some Latin and Greek. The Academies and higher 
Grammar and Select schools, pursue all these studies, with Alge- 
bra, Logic, Sacred and Profane History, and some Mineralogy, 
Botany, &c. It is unnecessary to advert to the course of studies 
in the highest Select schools, as they come not into consideration 
here. 

The improvements which may be made in education, in Com- 
mon schools, without any reference to their government, con- 
sist in the more rapid, and early, and perfect acquisition of the 
studies usually attended to, and in the consequent introduction of 
more and different branches of education. The former improve- 
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ment will be produced by the use of more easy and simple books, 
and by better modes of instruction. ‘The improvement in books 
surpasses what was to have been expected ten years ago, and will 
probably be greatly increased. Colburn’s First Lessons now ena- 
ble children of twelve years, in some instances seven, to solve 
questions in Arithmetic, without the slate, which would exceed 
the powers of many a decent scholar of fifteen, with the slate ; and 
for this simple reason, that the former has learned and understood 
the reasons of the operations. ‘The later reading books for chil- 
dren make them familiar with reading and spelling in much less 
time than formerly. While the improvement in the mode of in- 
struction has not kept pace with that in the books, it has begun, 
and is extending, and will continue to extend. It is already 
found, that children, of ten years, from the advantages enjoyed in 
the better schools, are some years in advance of those in the better 
schools twenty years ago. A boy of six years, in my own school, 
has more knowledge than was often obtained by boys of twelve, 
some years since. In these cases we compare, of course, minds 
possessed of similar natural powers. 

This improvement will therefore make the next improvement 
necessary, ViZ., the introduction of more and different branches of 
study. Indeed, the improvement already made in some of the 
best common schools, has actually produced this result. Some 
parts of Natural History have often been the new studies, probably 
from their obvious advantages to the mind. 

The real object of instruction is—the training of the mind to 
such habits of thought, activity, and energy, that the individual 
may be able to apply his knowledge and powers readily and prof- 
itably, in the business and circumstances of life. It is not barely 
knowledge that does this. ‘The mind may be made a mere store- 
house ; so that before the necessary knowledge can be looked up, 
the occasion for its application has passed away, because the mind 
has not become a distributor of the treasures committed to its care. 
Why else is it, that an active mind is so often an overmatch for 
one that possesses double the knowledge. Except the study of 
the Languages and Mathematics, I know of none superior to that 
of Natural History, in effecting that culture of the mind which will 
fit it for the duties of life. This should be the object of all educa- 
tion. ‘This is the object in all the higher Schools and Colleges, 
The Languages and Mathematics are studied, not that one in 
twenty of the scholars may be a linguist or a mathematician, but 
that the mind may be fitted by discipline, for the advantageous em- 
ployment of its powers and acquisitions, in the business and duties 
of life. The sooner this is understood and made a business, in 
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common education, the greater will be the improvement, and the 
higher the resulting benefits. 


VI. Methods of studying Natural History. 


There are two methods of describing natural objects. The firs: 
is called the systematic or scientific method, and the second, is the 
discursive or popular. In the former, the student becomes able 
to distinguish any natural object, from the descriptions given by 
naturalists. This is all that is taught in most of the scientific 
works on Botany, Ornithology, Entomology, &c. The teacher, 
however, will introduce many interesting facts on the other char- 
acteristics, properties, physiology, uses, ‘applications, mode of life, 
&c., of the objects described. 

In the latter method, the objects are described without the use 
of the peculiar terms of science, and treated of as particular, insv- 
lated individuals, possessing certain peculiarities, following peculiar 
modes of life, or useful in some of the business or arts of life, or 
in increasing the conveniences and happiness of man. 

On the scientific method, the student must be a practical natu- 
ralist. He must not only understand the terms and principles of 
the science and of classification, but must have learned to analyze 
the object on scientific principles. 

Many a person may, for instance, be well acquainted with th 
principles and terms of Botany, who can poorly apply these prin- 
ciples and technicalities, because he has not practised on his 
knowledge, and may not be acquainted, scientifically, with fifty 
plants. Butaman may have become acquainted, scientifically, wit) 
a multitude of plants, and yet have confined his attention almost 
wholly to the name and technical description of them. He maj 
thus know all the grasses, native and cultivated in a country, and 
yet be very ignorant of those economical facts in relation to them, 
which give them real value in the estimation of the agricultu- 
ralist. ‘The knowledge obtained in the popular method, except 
for the advantages of arrangement and habitual discrimination, 
may, in truth, be far the most valuable. Unless the syste- 
matic method is connected with experiments, as in Chemistry, this 
difference between the two methods will exist to a great extent. 

In the popular method, however, the study is liable to be pur- 
sued without specimens ; and the youth is unable to retain his 
knowledge, because it is not associated with any object, visible or 
tangible. 

If we consider their value in education, the two methods should 
be united. If only one can be pursued, the popular method will 
be adopted in schools. If the two are united, the advantages of 
both will be possessed. In Mineralogy and Geology, both are, of 
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may be, united. Botany and Conchology, &c., must be taught 
on the scientific plan; but much of the popular should be intro- 
duced into them. ‘The knowledge of animals, as quadrupeds, 
birds, fishes, reptiles, will be chiefly studied in these schools on 
the popular plan. ‘The union of the two methods has been suc- 
cessfully attempted by many lecturers. On this fact, depends 
no small share of their celebrity. ‘The fact must convince us, that 
the popular method possesses great attractions. Like the needle 
to the mariner, by night and by day, in storm and calm, in flat- 
tering breezes or dangerous tempests, science will be the director ; 
while the popular methods will be like the thousand circumstances 
which contribute to make the voyage delightful. 


Vil. Are children capable of understanding any considerable 


part of Natural Science ? 


The answer to this question may be given in some particulars. 

1. The knowledge obtained from Natural History, is that of 
things, facts, and relations. The olyects themselves, are things, 
visible and tangible. ‘Their qualities, properties, and applications, 
are facts, obvious, or easily appreciated; and their connections, 
uses, and modes of existence, imply relations as well as facts, 
equally within the range of ordinary intellect. 

2. ‘The great business of children, from their very infancy, is 
acquiring the knowledge of things, and facts, and relations. In 
the ordinary course, they make slow progress after they become 
four or five years of age, until they renew, in their subsequent 
course, their former activity, in acquiring this same knowledge. 
They have learned the things, and facts, and relations, among the 
objects about them ; and for the kind of knowledge thus attained, is 
substituted that of letters and words, arbitrary marks and char- 
acters, and signs of sounds. It is not wonderful that they should 
make slow progress, when words, the conventional and arbitrary 
signs of ideas, fail to excite in their minds, from their ignorance 
of the things, the ideas of which the words are designed to be the 
signs. How thoroughly have teachers and bookmakers for chil- 
dren forgotten, till of late years, that words are the signs of ideas, 
only to him who has the ideas, and has associated the two to- 
gether. Hence it is, that the recent reading books for children 
derive their great advantage. This accounts, too, for the great 
benefit, (much as the subject has been ridiculed by some who 
learned in an earlier age—through the influence of a material stimu- 
lus applied to them,) of placing the figure of an object near the 
word which is its sign. How often are children known to read 
without knowledge, because the words are not the signs to them 
of any ideas. 
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Now, the introduction of the objects of Natural History will 
lead on children in the course in which they begun; and they 
will proceed to acquire the same kind of knowledge,—things, facts, 
and relations. Their words will multiply as rapidly as their ideas, 
Peter Parley’s Tales of Europe, America, &c., and many reading 
books on animals, vegetables, &c., will here come in to fill up the 
time of reading children in school. 

Entirely conclusive as these reasons are on this point, facts are 
consistent with them. Children have not been made naturalists ; 
but they have acquired much interesting knowledge of plants, 
minerals and animals. It has been well said, that ‘ thousands of 
children know more about geology and mineralogy, than was 
probably known thirty years since by any one of five individuals 
in the United States.’ ‘This knowledge is certainly altogether less 
difficult than that which they attain of their moral and religious 
relations and duties, or of the indications of the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the mind, by the voice, and countenance, and actions. 

These remarks seem to me to remove the objection of scientific 
naturalists, to the introduction of this study into common schools. 


VIII. Practicability of this study in Common Schools. 


This discussion must have convinced us of the practicable nature 
of this object, if there are suitable books and competent teachers. 
These are the only obstacles to be removed. 

1. Of Books. In the popular method, many suitable works 
have already been prepared, not perfect indeed, but possessing 
great value. They have already begun to be used in many a 
school. In the scientific method, there is a smaller number of 
books. Several, however, might be mentioned. I notice only 
one; ‘Lessons in Botany,’ by E. Davis, Principal of the 
Academy at Westfield, Mass. This is a little work, cheap, and 
admirably adapted to the object. ‘The Report of the Committee 
on the most appropriate School Books, well doubtless contain an 
important catalogue. 

2. Of Teachers. The instructors of Common schools are very 
deficient in this knowledge. I speak not this to their reproach, or 
to censure them. They have had few means of improvement in 
this particular. Their defects are often great, and far less ex- 
cusable in other particulars. ‘The Lectures on School-keeping, by 
Hall, and others, and the light thrown upon the subject by the 
Annals of Education, and other works, are rapidly removing 
much of the ground for excuse. 

The remedy, is the improvement in the qualifications of teachers. 
Some means may be employed with advantage. 1. Explicit and 
reiterated declarations of the deficiency of teachers, wherever it is 
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palpable. In this way, the deficiencies will be seen by comparison 
with the standard presented. No modesty, no charity, no indif- 
ference, should be permitted to interfere with this duty, for a mo- 
ment. The education of children, of the children of the common 
people, who are, in truth, to sway, under God, the destinies of 
this great country, is an object of too much importance and moral 
grandeur, to be hazarded longer by the employment of unqualified 
teachers. 

2. By the education of teachers, in the schools designed for this 

urpose. Several of these have been commenced ; and, it is 
hoped, that many more will make this one part, and a prominent 
part, of their purpose. 

3. By the greater pecuniary compensation of well qualified 
and faithful teachers. ‘The example must be given by those dis- 
tricts, where the children are more advanced in study, and where 
there is more interest, as well as more ability to reward the com- 
petent and persevering teacher. In this way, the general tone of 
the system will be raised, and stronger pulsations will begin to 
beat, even to the extremities. ‘The pitiful calculations. of a few 
cents in the cost of education, will be abandoned, when the money 
is paid for more valuable instruction. 

Let these two obstacles be removed, want of proper books, and 
of qualified teachers, and the thing will be effected ; for parents 
will then provide the means to make the knowledge more’ easy 
and interesting. ‘The minerals will be looked up, and laid away 
for future comparison ; some apparatus for experiments will be 
provided ; plants and shells will be collected, and specimens of birds, 
beasts, reptiles, &c., will be referred to. Whenever improvement 
in the education of children shall make the expense of apparatus 
and other means necessary, parents will provide for that expense. 


1X. Cautions to Teachers. 


There may be in this case, as well as in others, a failure to in- 
terest children. If a teacher does not feel the necessity of exciting 
interest in his pupils, and is not resolved to make the effort, no 
instruction will enable him to do it. General rules can have no 
special influence. Some cautions may, perhaps, be profitable. 

1. Too much may be attempted. The greatness of an object 
often discourages children. ‘They will do much in a day, if well 
employed, provided they do not see too much to be done. Only 
a small part of the plan need be exhibited at once. 

2. The allotted hours of recreation cannot usually be appro- 
priated to Natural History, or be the only time to be employed 
upon it, ‘This must be made a part of regular study, and hold its 
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own appropriate place and time. When the attention is arrested, 
the pupil will gladly employ the hours of recreation or leisure in 
the collection of shells, minerals, and flowers, and make the survey 
of fields and woods, valleys and hills, both exercise and study. 

3. The Teacher must employ his hour of recreation with the 
school, when he expects them to do it. His own example must 
be seen and felt, if he would have any good influence. His lan- 
guage must not be, ‘ Go ye,’ but ‘Let us go.’ 


X. Liability to abuse. 

The attention to Natural History may be superficial. The lia- 
bility to this abuse, it shares, indeed, in common with many others. 
Perhaps there is more danger where the subject is new, or not 
perfectly understood, or removed from ordinary studies of the 
school. The advantages of the study will not be so readily ap- 
prehended by parents, unless the influence upon the memory, 
taste, judgment, power of discrimination, active employment of the 
mind, is made apparent. Hence the greater necessity of leading 
a pupil to understand the meaning of a word, when a word is the 
subject, to apprehend the thing, when a thing is concerned, or a 
property or quality, as well as the name of it, with the applica- 
tion, or use of each. ‘To effect this, will require the full employ- 
ment of the two crowning qualifications of a teacher, patience 
and perseverance in instruction. 

The disposition of some in society to ridicule the acquisitions of 
children on this and similar subjects, is to be considered a benefit 
to the cause, by being a stimulus to higher exertion and more full 
success. We should all be aware how much is dependent upon 
the teacher himself, for a successful development of the benefits 
of this study. A failure in many cases, may be expected. And 
in other cases, success may be fluctuating,—for a time highly grati- 
fying, and for another period, less encouraging. But with equal 
talent for instruction, and equal diligence, this is not to be expected. 
When it occurs, we may, from this remark, be led to attribute the 
failure, not so much to the difficulties in the subject itself, as to 
a deficiency of mental energy and application. 


[ have now presented to the Lyceum, those views upon this 
subject which have made it interesting to my mind. Many re- 
marks have been made, which are applicable to instruction in all 
the branches of education in schools. This resulted from the 
fact, that instruction is so much the same in all its departments. 
The subject is one of great interest in education. I trust that the 
Lyceum will prosecute the subject with all the zeal which is de- 
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manded by the high interests of the common people, the bone and 
sinew of the country, the strength of our strength now. When 
raised to that point of intellectual and religious cultivation, of which 
they are capable, they will be the glory of the only rational, po- 
litical association on the globe. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


(Extract from an Address delivered by request of the Trustees of the Jackson Academy, Tenn., 
by Apram Litton, Esq.) 


‘Epucation should not be limited to the culture of the intel- 
lect, but it should also include the imbuing of the mind with the 
principles of virtue—the inculcation of its practice, and the full 
development of the corporeal powers. ‘The body, which is the 
palace of the soul and the instrument of the mind, would, though 
they were not indissolubly bound and united together, deserve to 
be fitted up in a manner becoming the dignity and the grandeur of 
its inmate. But need we, to prove the intimate connection, and 
the sympathizing relation between mind and body, point to the 
mutual influence which they exercise over each other? Need we 
tell of the bright beaming with which joy causes the face to glow 
—the crimson blush with which shame can tinge it—tbhe snow- 
white paleness with which fear overspreads it—the smiling expres- 
sion, the elasticity, and the energy of action which hope awakens,— 
and the listlessness and inactivity which despondency creates ? 
Need we tell of the quickened pulse which surprise excites, and 
the irresistible strength with which enthusiasm can nerve the mus- 
cles, and invigorate the system? Have not all experienced the 
dull languor of the intellect, and the sluggishness of its operations, 
when afflicted with bodily infirmity. 

Need we paint the irritability, the moroseness, the phantoms of 
superstition, and the eccentric inconsistencies which, caused by 
hypochondria, obscured the giant intellect of Jo!imson—the hal- 
lucinations, the religious despondency, and the morbid sensibility 
which, arising from ill health, embittered the life of Cowper—the 
intemperance and the glaring faults connected with dyspepsia, which 
darkened the bright genius of Burns—the melancholy, the mis- 
anthropy and perverted feelings caused by epilepsy, which stained 
the character of the noble Byron, in order to show the influence 
of the body over the intellect? Although these facts glaringly 
speak the mutual relation and dependence of mind end body, the 
whole system of education treats the body as though it had no im- 
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portance, even when considered in its intimate relation to the 
mental faculties. The passions are continually excited by the 
stimulus of rewards, as if their constant action exercised no inju- 
rious and exhausting influence. But do not those pursuits which 
most call forth the passions, hasten the termination of life? Are 
not poets, whose lives are but the existence of a passion, generally 
short lived? And has not the: astronomer, whose existence, jn 
the contemplation of the glories and the wonders of the heavens, 
is but an untroubled stream of pure and devoted admiration— 
whose life is not vexed and harassed by the petty strifes and pas. 
sions of those whose thoughts are bound down to earth,—has not 
he been favored with long life ? 

But again—injury is done to the body by parents and teachers 
who ambitiously strive to exhibit precocious blossoms of intellect, 
regardless of the fact that untimely fruit is destitute of its richest 
flavor and its nutritious qualities ; and is too liable to be nipped 
in its early bud by the chilling frost of death. ‘Talent, when too 
early developed, has never arisen to eminence, or it has sunk 
pitied and lamented into a premature grave. In defiance of the 
warning deaths of White, Keates, Mozart, ‘Tasso, Lucretia Da- 
vidson, Griffin and Wilcox, parents are ever anxious to exhibit to 
the world prodigies of early learning and genius. It is thus that 
too great exercise of the intellect, and premature exertions of the 
mind by studies unsuited to its capacities, cause an excitement in 
the brain which, with all its feebleness and delicacy of structure, 
render it still more liable to the attacks of disease. 

Injury is also done to the body by too close and too constant 
confinement. The infantile frame, at an age when exercise is de- 
manded for its development—when the bones are but half formed 
—when it is prompted by the buoyant elasticity of youthful spirits, 

-and by the continued desire of action which ever accompanies 
childhood—is forced, under the dread and the terror of corporal 
punishment, to remain, as if it were an inanimate and unfeeling 
machine, seated in one posture for hours at a time. Can it then 
ever appear surprising, that under such tyrannical restrictions, the 
school room, to so many youths, is as terrible and loathsome as the 
dreary walls of prison—that its requisitions are viewed as the irra- 
tional mandates of an unfeeling and unsympathizing monster—that 
the requirements of the instructor are considered as those of one 
who has no feeling in common with them, who is at war with all 
their amusements, and the sportive feelings of their nature! 
Under such restrictions, can it be astonishing that a lasting preju- 
dice is often excited against every means of improvement—that 

the paths of knowledge, instead of being viewed as covered with 
many blooming flowers, perfumed with the sweet fragrance of its 
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fruit, is believed to be strown with thorns, and hedged round with 
brambles ; and that the reminiscence of the sunny bright days of 
childhood, is but the recollection of torments inflicted, and misery 
endured? Is it surprising that the germinating seeds of disease 
are thus unconsciously implanted, which drains the very sources 
of life and happiness ? 

But these are not the only disadvantages arising from too con- 
stant confinement and neglect of exercise. By it, the system is 
often disordered to such an extent, that mental exertion is wholly 
impossible. ‘The attention begins to wander, and cannot be fixed 
—reflection cannot perceive the simplest relation—suggestion 
ceases to summon up her legion host, and the mind becomes but 
a stagnant pool. Gloom, melancholy, irritability, and a want of 
decision are its general attendants. The temper is destroyed, the 
moral feelings are blunted, the passions perverted, and all subor- 
dination and government impossible. Although, under all these 
circumstances, a love for the acquisition of knowledge is acquired, 
has not a shattered and broken constitution rendered the mind 
incapable of satisfying its laudable and praiseworthy thirst? How 
many are annually forced to desert their pursuits, for the want of 
health and strength of constitution? How many youthful aspi- 
rants, after having toiled and clambered up the rugged heights 
of knowledge—after having surmounted every obstacle, and having, 
as it were, been standing on the very threshold of the temple of 
fame, have, for the want of strength and vigor of body, been forced 
to cease their exertions, and to lose the object of their ambition, 
which they were on the point of grasping ? 

Thus it is, that an incalculable quantity of human intellect is 
yearly slaughtered at the shrine of knowledge. What then is to 
be done? Does not medical testimony bear witness that exercise 
is the best preservative of health, and that the neglect of it is the 
source of most of the diseases to which students are subject? 
Ought not the active and energetic lives of Xenophon, Sophocles, 
Locke, Gibbon, Ferguson, Franklin and Whitney, to teach us a 
practical lesson on the importance and the utility of training 
the physical powers ? 

Since then the highest degree of mental perfection and human 
happiness requires the full development of the bodily energies— 
how is it to be attained? Let the studies of youth be adapted to 
their capacities. Let not the excitement of intense application be 
continued so long at one time, as to exercise a deleterious influ- 


_ ence. Let not youths, like sensitive plants, be protected from every 


passing breeze; but let them, like the mountain oak, receive 
strength from the rocking of the tempest. Let them frequently 
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seek the stimulus of the genial sunshine, and the invigorating influ- 
ence of the pure and uncontaminated air. Let bodily exercise 
and mental recreation be considered as much the duty of youths, 
as the learning of their assigned tasks. Let there be regular hours 
for the former as well as the latter, and let them be permitted fre- 
quently to enjoy the recreating influence, and the cheerful amuse- 
ments of the play-ground. Nor should it be imagined that in so 
doing, there will be misemployment of time; for the success of 
mental efforts should never be measured by the length of time 
through which it is continued, but by the degree of conceutration 
of the intellect, and the intenseness of thought with which the 
studies are pursued. Thus will health be retained, strength of 
constitution secured, and symmetry of proportion obtained ; and 
thus will such a constitution be possessed, as shall add vigor and 
energy to the mental faculties. 

Although we thus strongly urge the necessity of cultivating the 
physical system, it is not on account of its own intrinsic impor 
tance, but because it is the honored dwelling and the proud temple 
of the mind—the instrument by which it performs all its operations, 
and holds its intercourse with external nature.’ 





FEMALE EDUCATION.—No. II. 


(Communicated for the Annals of Education.) 


In a former article, I observed, that in writing on Female Edu- 
cation, it was too common to attend merely to the studies and ac- 
complishments proposed for young ladies ; and that in order to be 
effectual, Female Education must begin, like all other education, 
with life itself. 1 observed that the great principle to be adopted 
here was the universal principle of education. ‘ Let them learn 
while they are young, what they are to do when they are older.’ 
Health was presented as one of the first requisites to usefulness and 
happiness ; ‘Temperance, Order, and Activity, as indispensable to 
procure and preserve it. ‘The importance of forming habits of in- 
dustry was next urged, and the necessity of watching over and direct- 
ing the activity of childhood for this purpose. It cannot be too often 
repeated, that the direction given to the strong curiosity and busy 
activity of a child, will fix its habits, form its temper, and decide 
its future character. Youth takes its turn from chilchood ; child 
hood, from infancy. The proper direction of such propensities 
requires, indeed, the most watchful attention—attention which 
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must never cease, and which never knows an intermission. But 
| the labor thus bestowed, secures a rich return ; and to neglect it, 
will pierce a parent’s heart with many sorrows. 

I goon to observe, that self-command is among the earliest 
| habits to be fixed in childhood. Of this, we cannot say, ‘ Here Phe 
- ends the first lesson.’ It is an endless progress, in a circle of care ‘ (dai 













f and effort. It is so interwoven with every occupation and amuse- i iat 
e [— ment, with every personal virtue and social enjoyment, that sepa- rm 
n [— ration is impossible ; and on this subject peculiarly, the conse- is 
1e J quences are linked with the circumstances, as by a chain of ada- eo 
of mant. The remedy must begin with the first symptoms of the Bi! 
| | disease, and never be laid aside, so long as a symptom remains. i Be 
i¢ [Appetite and passion are strong, even in the infant. She cannot ra tk 
check it by consideration, for she cannot reason. In this way, the a fam 
he power of restraint is committed by Providence, entirely to the i 
re parents ; and they are as much bound to provide for this, as for fig 
le any other want of helpless infancy. Impatience for little enjoy- 77 
i, ments, or with little restraints, is an early cause of fretfulness. 3 
Fretfulness, if not checked, and absolutely subdued, increases rap- 4 
idly, and will spoil the best natural temper. It is easy for mis- fh, 
judging parental tenderness to mar the fairest work of the Creator, ti 
and to convert the amiable infant, into the irritable, peevish girl— 
the ill-tempered, disagreeable woman. Prudent and persevering 
restraint—discreet and kind methods to divert the child’s attention 
from the objects of desire, are the only possible remedies. In- 
dulgence in unreasonable gratifications, or those which demand an 
undue share of the time or strength of the mother or nurse, only 
lu- J increase the demands of the child, and the difficulty and pain of 
ac- subduing it. 
be J Ihave seen a fretful boy rave and stamp upon a mud-puddle, 
on, because it was over his shoes. A hundred such instances may be 
ted easily remembered, by any careful observer of ungoverned temper.* 
m Those who are thus trained, or rather who are left untrained, bring 
et. J perpetual anxiety and trouble upon themselves and their families; 
and J and often render all about them unhappy for life. How many 
‘© B® confirmations are there of the truth of the proverb, ‘A child left 
it to himself, bringeth his mother to shame.’ The self-will thus 
ect cherished becomes an incurable habit, which all the shame and 
ten J sorrow that attend it in after life, will not eradicate. The woman 
usy #® who is thus left to have no rule over her own spirit, is like ‘a 
cide » city broken down and without walls.’ Who could hope for shelter 
“ ' or comfort in such a residence? It is open to the attacks and the 
ty ; 
pich 


| , “‘What am I crying for now?’ said a peevish child to his father, after he 
_ had been gratified in every demand he could make, and was still unsatisfied. 
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contempt of every one. ‘Hate, fear and rage—the family of 
pain,’ are its only inmates. ‘ Hope, love and peace,’ have long 
since deserted the abode of ungoverned passions. How little do 
parents think of the sorrows they are preparing for themselves, as 
well as their children, by neglecting this great lesson of self-com- 
mand. Long must they eat the bitter fruits of the tree they have 
planted, and seek too late for a remedy. 

Nor do the consequences cease here. The vices and evils of 
ungoverned appetites and passions descend from parents to chil- 
dren ; and their consequences are often seen and felt, to the third 
and fourth, if not to every following generation. 

Think of this ungoverned temper, in the mother of a family, 
venting itself in fretfulness and reproaches towards the inseparable 
companion of her life, or in scolding, and violence, and tyranny, 
towards her children. Alas! how many scenes of domestic 
misery might be traced to the ungoverned girl! And how often is 
the brightness of domestic joys dimmed, by the clouds which arise 
from a half subdued temper! Such mothers sometimes pretend 
to govern their children’s temper, by treating them with severity, 
or restraining them by force, But let it be remembered, that | 
am urging the importance of teaching the child sedf-command, and 
not merely submission or obedience. We do not speak merely 
of governing her, or preventing any evil, but of teaching her and 
accustoming her to govern herself. 

How delightful is the contrast of a mother whose spirit has been 
brought under her own control, whose temper has been trained, 
until it is gentle, as well as firm, and who thus gives the best 
lessons of self-command in her own example. The example is 
seen reflected on every department of her household, and on every 
member of her family, A fair city is thus exhibited, as upon an em 
nence. It is seen and admired from afar ; it is the delight of all 
who enter it. Wherever domestic order and happiness exist, they 
are based upon this single habit of self-command ; supporting and 
consolidating the fabric of love. Children thus educated, by firm 
and gentle restraint—thus led on by living examples—will rise up 
and call their mother blessed. Among strangers and foreign- 
ers, they will be loved for the virtues imbibed from their parents ;— 
and parents, though personally unknown, will be honored for 
their children’s virtues. Happiest of the happy are such families! 
and a large part of their joys is secured by self-command. 
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ADDRESS ON ASSOCIATIONS TO PROMOTE EDUCATION, 


An Address on the subject of Literary Associations to promote Education ; 
delivered before the Institute of Education of Hampden Sidney College, 
(Va.,) at their last Commencement. By James M. Garnett. 


We cordially welcome this token of increasing zeal and activity 
on the subject of education, in ‘the Ancient Dominion.’ An asso- 
ciation capable of appreciating such an address, cannot but do 
much for the cause ; and the address itself, we hope, diffused as 
it is, not only as a pamphlet, but in the pages of a new and 
interesting periodical, the ‘Southern Literary Messenger,’ we trust 
will rouse many to new efforts. 

It appears from the remarks of Mr. Garnett, (whose labors 
in this field we have long intended to notice,) that this is the first 
voluntary association of this kind in Virginia, on a large scale. 
He urges the importance of such combinations from the example 
of the North, (we wish it were more universally given,) and com- 
plains, that the business of instruction is left to be pursued by those 
who find no place in other professions—that there is no system of 
studies—no rule for qualification—but all is left to ‘ the chance- 
medley, hap-hazard contrivances of individuals,’ often utterly un- 
qualified to judge at all of the subject. 

He presents first the great objects of education ; and maintains 
that nothing deserves the name which does not aim at perfecting 
our whole nature, intellectual, physical and moral—which does not 
treat man as a being formed for a higher state of existence. If 
‘self-knowledge, self-control, self-devotion to duty,’ be omitted, 
‘all else is but mere dust in the balance.’ However valuable the 
accomplishments of the scholar, they are not sufficient, of them- 
selves, to make the man, or the citizen. 

But Mr. Garnett objects, not merely to the end too often pro- 
posed in our schools, but to the means employed to lead on ovr 
youth,—the fear of man, the desire of applause and personal 
rivalry, in place of the fear and the love of God,—tending, in his 
own strong, but correct language, to inspire more dread of public 
sentiment, than love of public or private duty,—‘to poison our 
hearts with jealousy and envy, and to intoxicate us with pride, 


| Vanity, and ambition, rather than to promote the virtues of Chris- 


tian or social life. He presents in a strong light, that lamentable, 
but too evident deficiency of our schools, that the higher, the 


| moral nature of the pupils is not made the paramount object of 


attention ; that they are not taught, or led, by the course pursued 
with them, to consider character as important as knowledge or 


| success in life; and that as the natural result, the greater number 
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pass from the restraints of a scholastic life into the grossest neglect 
of all morality, or the sordid pursuit of wealth and power. 

The address closes with a direct appeal to the youth of Hamp- 
den Sidney College, in which he endeavors to impress upon them 
the importance of making moral and religious principles the ‘ be- 
ginning, and middle, and end of education,’—of studying the sci- 
ences with reference to them, and with a view to the improvement 
of their own characters, as well as their minds. 





DRAKE ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF DISCIPLINE. 








4 Discourse on the Philosophy of Discipline, in Families, Schools and 
Colleges ; delivered before the Western Titan Institute, and College of 
Professional Teachers, in Cincinnati, on the Oth of October, 1834, By 

Danret Drage, M.D. Cincinnati: U. P. James. 1834, 


A piscusston of this subject is peculiarly valuable, from one who 
reasons on philosophical, and physiological, as well as religious 
principles; and we are much indebted to the author, for the 
valuable essays with which he has favored us. In this discourse, 
Dr. Drake has taken the least popular side of some vexed ques- 
tions ; and has defended his views with great ability. 

In opposition to that ultra extravagance which denies all right 
of control, except to God, and which we scarcely know how to 
meet, with serious argument, he commences his discourse with 
showing, that the universe is a system of laws, and that whether 
it be in the planetary world, or in the connection of man with the 
material world, or in his intercourse with his fellow men ; every 
violation of natural law is followed by a penalty—by evil or by 
suffering. 

This testimony of nature to the existence and necessity of laws 
and punishments, is confirmed by that of revelation ; and in that 
same infallible code, social rewards and punishments connected 
with them, are announced, and enjoined, by ‘line upon line, and 
precept upon precept.’ Especially is the duty of obedience to 
parents, and the right of demanding it, distinctly ineulcated, and 
the parent is made responsible for the use of these means of 
restraining and governing his children. 

The next inquiry suggested is, What these rewards and pun- 
ishments should be ; and the answer to this question is given so 
ably, that we extract the whole. 
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‘To prosecute this investigation in a proper manner, a thorough 
knowledge of the constitution of human nature, as it exists in child- 
hood and youth, is indispensable. 

Man being a compound of mind and body, can only be understood 
by observing and studying both; for they act and re-act upon each 
other. In the successive periods of life, in different individuals, and 
in the various grades of civilization, the relative power of the mind 
upon the body, and the body upon the mind, is different. Thus, in 
the civilized and intellectual state, the mind exercises greater power 
over the body, than in the savage state; and the mind of a philoso- 
pher, or a Christian, governs the desires of his body more effectually, 
than the mind of an ignorant or wicked person controls his appetites ; 
and, finally, the mind of an adult rules over his bodily wants, with 
greater success than the mind of a child. In the tender stages of 
infancy, the reasoning powers and the moral sentiments, are but little 
developed, and the corporeal appetites and desires are strong. ‘The 
reason is obvious. ‘The body must be built up, and hence the appe- 
tite for food, and the pleasures of indulgence, are great, sometimes 
almost insatiable. The impatience of labor is quick, because its 
industry can seldom be turned to good account, and its limbs are 
soon fatigued, while they are growing. Its natural repugnance to 
close or long continued confinement is equally strong, for fresh air 
and unrestrained exercise, are requisite to the proper maintenance 
of health. Its curiosity for wandering among new objects is intense, 
because, observation is the food of the young intellect, and indispen- 
sable to its growth. Finally, its love of play and of pleasure is almost 
indomitable ; because on the plan of nature, no responsibility in re- 
gard to the future rests upon it; and if it had not a desire for play, 
it would not take the necessary exercise, nor acquire the proper use 
and discipline of its limbs. Thus, almost all the pains and pleasures 
of infancy and youth, connect themselves with the body. The grati- 
fication of the physical or material part is the great object; that 
which answers to the wants and desires of the body affords the chief 
pleasure. Like the lower animals, it lives for the body, and for the 
present moment. Its enjoyments are physical—its sufferings are 
physical ; and, when they extend to the mind, it is because some- 
thing which administered to the pleasures of sense has been withheld, 
or applied in such manner as to mortify the few feelings and senti- 
ments of the soul, which, at that early period, are in a state of sus- 
ceptibility. 

What is the deduction from these views? Undoubtediy, that there 
is in the constitution of childhood, a foundation for physical correc- 
tion ; and that punishment of the body is the most efficient mode of 
reaching and affecting the mind. Such are the conclusions of 
reason, applied to this subject. And what are the results of experi- 
ence? Let the practice of the whole world return the answer. In 
every age, and in all nations, we find the hand of the parent uplifted 
in physical correction, or some other mode adopted, of punishing the 
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body through its desires and sensibilities. It is, indeed, an instinct 
on the part of the parent; and, by an instinct equally intuitive, un- 
erring, and universal, is acquiesced in by the child. Nature, in fact, 
is at the bottom of the matter, and prompts, if she does not regulate, 
the whole discipline.’ 


To this unanswerable appeal to the laws of nature, Dr. Drake 
adds the decisive testimony of revelation. 


‘ But does God in his revealed will, bear us out in these conclu- 
sions? The Bible shall give the reply. ‘ He that spareth his rod, 
hateth his son; but he that loveth him, chastenecth him bctimes.” 
** Foolishness is bound in the heart of a child; but the rod of correc- 
tion shall drive it far away.” “ Withhold not correction from the 
child, for if thou beatest him with the rod, he shall not die. Thou 
shalt beat him with the rod, and shalt deliver his soul from hell.” 

Thus we find punishment of the body, even with the rod, expressly 
enjoined by Heaven, as a parental duty; and declared to be power- 
ful, not only in driving away foolishness, and qualifying the child for 
the duties of this life, but in preparing it for the enjoyments of eter- 
nity ; and we are thus supplied with new evidence of the conformity 
of the law of the Bible, to the laws which govern the constitution 
of man.’ 


The various kinds of bodily punishment are next considered, with 
very just discrimination. 


‘ Corporeal punishments are of two kinds: those which act upon the 
body in a positive manner, and give pain, as the hand, the ferule, 
and the rod; and those which act negatively, and give pain to the 
unindulged appetites, as withholding luxurious articles of food and 
drink, and confinement to the house, or to a certain position. The 
latter, at first view, might seem preferable ; but they are not always 
practicable with the great mass of parents, who are poor, and are ob- 
liged to work, and for whom all general rules should be formed ; and 
they cannot always be conveniently resorted to by teachers. There 
is, moreover, an objection of a different kind, which detracts some- 
thing from their character. If the child be not hungry, or its appe- 
tite be destroyed by its emotion of mind, the denial of good things 
will inflict no punishment ; and confinement will give no bodily pain 
if there should, at the moment, be no disposition to go abroad. Still 
further, there are moral objections to restraints upon the appetites, 
which deserve deep consideration. The child is taught, by the esti- 
mate which it perceives the parent to place on the enjoyments of sense, 
when he withholds them as a punishment, to regard them as of para- 
mount value, and is thus rendered more sensual; when, perhaps, 
the very offence for which he was punished, was an act of improper 
indulgence, or of depredation for the gratification of his appetite. 
Finally, if the hunger of children be not satisfied, they are tempted, 
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secretly, to acquire the means of gratifying it; and are thus led info 
habits of concealment, deceit, and theft, which, practised towards the 
parent for a time, may at last be exercised on society.’ 


Dr. Drake does not leave unanswered, the objections which 
have been made against bodily punishment. 


‘On the other hand, it has been said, that the use of the rod de- 
grades the child in its own estimation ; debases it in the view of other 
children ; exasperates it towards its parents; is liable to be exces- 
sive ; and contributes to maintain on the earth, the system of violence 
and war, which must be abolished, before the world can be chris- 
tianized. ‘These are serious objections, and it is our duty to con- 
sider them separately. 

I begin by appealing to every judicious and observing parent and 
preceptor, to say, whether they have witnessed, under the application 
of the rod, any evidence of improper self-abasement in the child; 
and would ask all who have felt it, to recollect, whether its merited 
and proper infliction, sunk them in their own estimation, below the 
point of that humility which children ought to feel, under the de- 
served chastisements of their parents or teachers? From my own 
observation and experience, [ should answer these questions in the 
negative; and, believing, as I have already said, that the use of this 
instrument of correction, is a kind of instinct on the part of the pa- 
rent, acquiesced in by the feelings of nature in the child, I cannot 
suppose that its employment, under proper regulations, can debase 
the feelings, or break down the manly spirit, but rather contribute to 
purify and elevate both. 

That it necessarily lowers the child in the estimation of others, 
there is as little reason to believe. If it be a natural punishment, 
such an effect cannot flow from it; and that it does not, is a matter 
of observation ; for we generally see the surrounding children, if 
relatives or friends, disposed to. pity the one which has been chas- 
tised, and often find them, subsequently, engaged in offering it their 
little consolations, That children who are frequently whipped, some- 
times become objects of derision with their playmates, is certain ; 
but, as a general rule, such children are great offenders, and among 
children, as in society, those who continue to offend in the midst of 
correction, will, at length, fall into contempt. 

That the rod may exasperate the child towards its parent, there is 
no doubt, if it be used when the child is innocent, or applied to a 
degree disproportionate to the offence, or with partiality, in reference 
to other children; and under such circumstances, it ought to feel 
indignant. But where is the individual who can say, that he ever 
loved a parent the less, for inflicting personal chastisement in a 
proper degree, when he had a consciousness of having done wrong ? 
So far from producing the alleged effect, it generates the opposite ; 
and children never love their parents more, than in the hour of re- 
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pentance and returning joy, which follows this kind of punishment, 
inflicted in a suitable manner, and to a merited extent.’ 


But physical rewards are of great value, as well as physical 
punishments. 


‘These act by giving bodily pleasure, and, of course, address 
themselves to the senses. Let us consider them in succession, be- 
ginving with the sense of taste. This is the earliest on which we 
can act, because it is the first that requires to be indulged. There 
can be no objection to granting a child the means of this indulgence 
as a reward for good conduct ; but as it generates a taste for luxury, 
it should not be continued after the other senses are so far developed, 
that we can act upon them with effect, which happens in different 
children, at various ages. 

The sense of smell is next developed, but the means of gratifying 
it are not so convenient as those of the sense of taste. Its gratifica- 
tion, however, is less dangerous to the future, than that of taste, and 
need not be abandoned, as long as its special enjoyments can be 
made a means of reward. 

Hearing is a sense, developed at an early period, as all who have 
observed the effect of music on young children are aware. Through 
this sense they may be pleasurably and powerfully affected ; but the 
frequent resort of mothers and nurses to its soothing influence, pre- 
vents, in some measure, its use as an occasional reward. Whenever 
it can be employed, however, it should not be omitted ; and as the 
indulgence of this desire does not contribute to debauch the mind, 
but to soften and elevate it, the reward may be given, as long as dis- 
cipline is required, or the child continues to regard it as a favor. 

The sense of feeling includes the sensibility of the skin to heat and 
cold, and fresh air, that of the lungs for the last, and also, a want or 
desire seated in the muscles, for active exercise. These desires are 
all gratified, by excursions in the open air; and, while confinement 
is a corporeal punishment, going abroad for play, is, to children who 
are not permitted to run at large habitually, a real and most admi- 
rable reward. Its use, in no manner or degree, contributes to impair 
the intellect, pervert the moral sentiments, or excite the animal pro- 
pensities ; but to elevate the two former, and promote health and 
symmetry of body, with buoyancy of animal spirits. 

The last of the senses to which I refer, is that of sight. At a very 
early period, infants, as all mothers know, are attracted by light. 
The young child, as instinctively and steadily turns its eye to the 
candle at night, as the plant in a dark cellar directs its branches 
towards an opening in the wall. As it grows, the desire for this 
gratification also increases, and, finally, exceeds in energy, that of 
smell, touch, and hearing. Hence, the confinement of a child in 4 
dark room, even where it is not afraid, is a bodily punishment; while 
the gratification of its vision with masses of light and shade, and 
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variety and brilliancy of colors, may be made a most cherished re- 
ward. Vision has, with much propriety, been called the intellectual 
sense ; for, of the whole, its indulgence approaches nearest to the 
indulgences of the mind. It involves nothing sensual, in the bad ac- 
ceptation of the word, and may, therefore, be employed as a reward, 
till they shall cease to be necessary, whatever may be the age of the 


child.’ 


The facility and safety with which all the senses may be grati- 
fied, while the health is promoted, is admirably described in the 
following paragraph. 


‘In resorting to the pleasures of sense, as a reward, we may press 
several, or the whole of them, into our service at the same time; and, 
when skilfully used, their united influences are of the happiest kind. 
Children are great lovers of nature. A flower, a little bird, a branch 
of misletoe with its pear! colored berries in winter, a babbling brook, 
which they can dam up in an hour, a fall of snow which lodges on 
the limbs of the shade tree in front of the door, or half buries up the 
grass in the yard, a butterfly, or a lightning-bug, the taste of a new 
fruit, the smell of a new flower, a whiter pebble stone, or a more 
retired play-ground surrounded by fresher natural objects, acts pleas- 
antly on their senses, and may be made an indulgence and a reward. 
But when the sensible and benevolent parent, or teacher, combines 
a visit among the various objects of the natural world, as the reward 
he would bestow for obedience, or great effort at labor or study, he 
presents the highest sensual gratification which God has placed at 
his disposal.’ 


Dr. Drake next proceeds to consider the ‘ rewards and punish- 
ments which belong primarily to the mind.’ ‘The first and ‘ the 
greatest of the means of moral government,’ is love to the mother. 
As he beautifully observes :—'This means, if employed early 
and skilfully, ‘fixes over the child a dominion, that, like the per- 
manent colors which the light of the sun stamps upon the opening 
rose, must be felt till the individual is gathered, with that mother, 
in the grave.’ We wish the whole passage on this subject could 
find a place in our pages. 

He treats, subsequently, of the use to be made of other natural 
propensities, and advocates the employment of those of an inferior, 
and debatable character, on the ground, that all do not feel the effect 
of higher motives. ‘To us, this seems a fallacy. This plan will, 
indeed, paralyze the sensibility to higher motives ; but does not the 
whole aspect of Christian society, compared with that of Pagan 
countries, show, that the highest motives, like the winds that blow 
upon the ocean, have a powerful influence even on those who are 
not placed within their immediate sphere of action? And does 
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not the deterioration which takes place in every country and 
in every society, where a lower standard is adopted, on the same 
plan, show that it is a dangerous course. ‘Aim high’ is an old 
maxim. We think our greatest danger now is, in conceding too 
much. 

Dr. Drake insists with great force, upon the necessity of culti- 
vating the spirit of reverence to parents, and of veneration towards 
God. He expresses his regret, that ‘in the United States, and 
especially in the valley of the Mississippi,’ this sentiment is not so 
carefully cherished, as he would desire. He urges that the 
child should be taught to fear as well as to love his Creator, and 
to receive the Bible as the revelation of his will—the rule of his 
life. 

He concludes his address with the following recapitulation of 
first principles. 


‘Ist. Children, like grown persons, act from motives; and when 
they transgress, they have an object in view, which, at the moment, 
is dear to them. They should then be carefully and patiently 
instructed in their duties, and have the reasons for the laws, by which 
you govern them, as fully explained as possible. 

2d. As there is among them a great variety in bodily and mental 
temperament, the characters of each should be studied, and the ap- 
propriate means of rewarding and punishing, selected accordingly. 

3d. Children, as well as adults, have their periods of undefinable 
indisposition, and consequent irritability of the nervous system and 
feelings, when, of course, they are froward, peevish and disobedient. 
Those who govern them should look into this matter ; and in meting 
out their punishments, have respect to its influence; or, while the 
disease, not known, perhaps, by the child, shall continue, omit them 
altogether. 

Ath. The excitation of fear is a legitimate means of correction, for 
all correction operates, indeed, by exciting it; but children should 
not be frightened by goblins, or threatenings connected with super- 
natural appearances, for an association of ideas may make them 
superstitious and timid throughout life. 

5th. Both rewards and punishments should be proportioned to 
offences. They should be dealt out with all the impartiality a man 
requires from a court of justice.’ 
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When should Chastisement begin. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS FROM THE NURSERY. 


[We cannot offer to parents a better illustration of the philosophy of disci- 
pline, than the following account of a series of dialogues, which passed between 
a parent, and the physician of his family.] 


Dialogue between a Parent and a Physician. 


Dratocvue I. 


‘Pray, Dr.—give us your advice about our child. He is but six 
months old. The sage dames say he must be fed, and he must be 
walked with, whenever he requires it—nightorday. But he insists upon 
a great deal more attention, than the duties and health of his mother 
allow.’ 

‘As to feeding, you may teach him to feed without intermission, if you 
yield to every demand ; and it is not less true of being carried about, 
especially at night. Why, it would be very pleasant to me, when I feel 
restless, if somebody were disposed to carry me about; and you may 
depend upon it, your child will not lose the pleasure, if he can secure it 
by fretting and crying.’ 

‘But what must we do. His cries will disturb others as well as our- 
selves, if we do not gratify him. 

‘f can tell you what IT have done. My children have undertaken to 
make these demands unseasonably, and I have found that moderate chas- 
tisement was the best remedy ; and that it produced less crying, than the 
attempt to gratify them.’ 

‘What, doctor! chastisement so early ?? 

‘Why the truth is, at this age, the child does not reason; and there is 
no other motive but bodily pain, or bodily pleasure, that can govern him. 
Early childhood is the very time when bodily punishment is most appli- 
cable ; and it ought to be all given very early. If the passionsand appe- 
tites are kept in a subdued state by the parents, before reason is 
developed, the child will have less difficulty in governing himself after- 
wards,’ 

‘I have known a mother who broke up the habit which her child had 
acquired at four months old, of waking and demanding to be taken up, 
by afew slaps; but most persons would call it cruel.’ 

‘Do not fear that. Your child will suffer a great deal less from proper 
chastisement, than be will from the never satisfied desires, the restless 
fretfulness, which will otherwise grow upon him. One or two slaps, on 
4 part where no injury could be done, quieted my child; and ‘Hush’ or 
‘Be still? which I bad repeated before chastising him, was very soon 
enough to quiet him.’ 
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Effects in early Childhood. 


Dratoeve 2. 


‘Well, doctor, we have tried your plan, and with entire success,’ 

*Did you find any difficulty?’ 

‘Why, we did not certainly succeed so easily as you did. It was neces- 
sary to repeat the chastisement, and sometimes several times in a night, 
for a week or two; for our boy has more obstinacy than many children, 
But we are amply rewarded for the pain it cost us, and we feel much 
indebted to you for the advice. He is a great deal happier. He sleeps 
quietly at night, wakes only at the regular hours of feeding, and less fre- 
quently than ever before. He awakes cheerful, with a laugh instead of 
a scream, at alltimes. He waits patiently till he is attended to. He will 
often chatter half an hour playfully, when he cannot sleep, and does not 
pass half as much time during the day in fretting and screaming. In 
short, the happiness of his little life has been at least doubled, by this 
momentary pain.’ 

‘ And how long did he really suffer ?’ 

‘ Why it has surprised me to see, that he seemed to be quiet as soon as 
his passion was subdued ; and would stop his sereams, and turn to slee 
the moment the chastisement was finished. It was evident that he must, 
even at the moment, suffer more with his, passion than with the chastise- 
ment ; for the passion would keep him screaming for an hour; while the 
chastisement, if it was effectual, would quiet him in five minutes.’ 

‘ There is no doubt that it is so. Leta child be accustomed to do right, 
and habit will make it agreeable. Indulging unreasonable desires is 
faise kindness ; for they multiply so rapidly, that it soon becomes impos- 
sible to gratify them. It gives momentary pleasure ; but it produces 
lasiing pain—a constant source of suffering. If parents would have 
firmuess to persevere ina course of discipline, they would generally find 
the same result that you have done.’ 


DiaoeueE 3. 


‘Well, doctor, we have a new case of moral disease, about which we 
need your counsel. We shall never cease to be grateful to you for that 
attention which has saved our child’s life. But his complaint bas lef 
him with a habit of fretfulness and impatience, which we do not know 
how to control, even now that he is in perfect health. 

‘That is often the result of a long illness ; and especially with this dis- 
ease.’ 

‘Tam aware of that; but inexperienced as we are, we need your advice 
in order to be consistent. You direct that he should be fed moderately, 
and excited as little as possible ; but we cannot obey one direction, with- 
out violating the spirit of the other. He has an insatiable craving for 
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food; he will not suffer us to leave him for a moment ; and if his desires 
are not fully gratified, he frets himself almost into a fever.’ 

‘It is one of the worst effects of such a long illness. But you must do 
as well as you can. Give him as little food, and indulge him as little as 
possible.’ 

‘ But the principal question I wished to ask is, whether it is a case for 
the discipline which we found so useful formerly.’ 

‘Why I suppose discipline will scarcely do any good. I knowa 
child who had this complaint several years ago, who still has an ungov- 
ernable voracity of appetite, and is eating and fretting constantly. I 
have known others, who have not recovered from it for a long period; 
and some continue irritable through life.’ 

‘This is indeed a serious misfortune, and I scarcely know what to think 
of it.’ 


Diatoeue 4. 





‘Good morning, Mr. . How does your little boy do?’ 
‘Very much improved, sir. But I do not know what you will think of 
the course we have taken. We ventured, for once, to act contrary to 
your advice, and resort to chastisement, although you did not approve it.’ 
‘I did not mean to say, you ought not to try it; but I was afraid it 
would do very little good. But what course did you pursue ?’ 

‘ Your account of the effects of his disease on the character, gave us a 
great deal of pain. We could not bear to think of seeing our child a 
torment to all around him. It was evident that he had no disease. We 
saw nothing to hope from improvement in his health; and we felt as if 
it would be a less affliction even to follow him to his grave, than to see 
him grow up to be a peevish, irritable man, a source of suffering, and an 
example of evil, to all around him.’ 

‘You were right; but what course did you take ?’ 

‘Why, sir, we gave him his food only at such times, and in such quan- 
tities, as you considered safe and proper. We did not indulge his de- 
mands for attention, at the expense of the health, or sleep, or duties of 
his mother, or nurse ; and we did not allow him to be peevish.’ 

‘And what did you do to prevent it?’ 

‘There was a storm of passion for several days; but we administered 
your old remedy, with wonderful success. If he demanded an unreason- 
able amount of food, or attention, or motion, it was steadily refused. If 
his fretfulness could not be checked by amusing him, he was chastised 
until he was quiet. When the condition or duties of his mother or nurse 
rendered it proper to set him down, to amuse himself, he was required to 


be quiet; and if he was irritated, his passion was subdued by chastise- 
meut,’ 
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‘It was a hard duty to perform; but what was the effect ?’ 

‘His peevishness had advanced so far, that when he was so sleepy he 
could scarcely sit up, he would scream half an hour if he were |Jaid 
down—sometimes until his face was almost crimson. But we found at 
length a single slap, with ‘Hush,’ or ‘ Be still,’ would ofien subdue him 
at once, so that he would turn over quietly to sleep. In short, whenever 
he was uneasy from mere fretfulness, we found chastisement a perfec 
opiate. We watched for the indications of pain, and endeavored to 
gratify every reasonable desire, provided blocks, balls, and other objects 
with which he might amuse himself, and allured him to good humor by 
speaking cheerfully, and playing with him. We changed his position 
and his occupations so often as to prevent weariness. We made every 
allowance, and gave him some little extra comfort or pleasure, if he had 
been disappointed in his regular meal, or disturbed in his nap. But atter 
using all proper precautions, we insisted upon it that he should not cry 
without reason, and we felt it our duty, to assist him in governing himself 
by punishment.’ 

‘J suppose you found very little punishment would answer.’ 

‘Not always. It was frequently necessary to repeat the slaps unt! 
the skin was reddened.’ 

‘But have you, after all, accomplished the object ?’ 

‘I think we have. Thus much is certain—instead of a violent out- 
ery, every time he is laid on his bed, he generally turns quietly on bis 
side and goes to sleep. Instead of waking with a scream, he rouses 
us at night with some gentle, pleasant sound ; and if he remains awake, 
will prattle himself to sleep without a murmur. He meets us in the 
morning with a smile or a laugh. After he has made known his wants, 
he waits patiently, until we can attend to him. He sits quietly on the 
floor, and amuses himself with his blocks, half an hour, or an hour ata 
time, instead of demanding to be walked with every moment. In short, 
he passes the day in almost unmingled enjoyment, with very litle 
attention. Hesleeps quietly at night, with fewer interruptions than ever 
and wakes refreshed and happy. He is converted from a restless, pee- 
vish, unhappy child, into one of the most cheerful, smiling, pleasant 
beings I meet with.’ 

‘Well, sir, you have done him a most important service, whatever others 
may say of the cruelty of the plan.’ 

‘On that point we have indeed been tried, by the pain which we gave 
to our friends as well as our child. But we have had evidence which 
satisfied even some who reproached us, of the benefit of our plan. His 
mother has recently been so ill, that she could not even see him for some 
time; and during that period, when his cries and fretfulness might 
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have prevented her recovery, he was perfectly docile, and allowed his 
nurse to be changed several times without any fretfulness. One who 
had mourned over his sufferings, was compelled to acknowledge the 
good they had done.’ 

‘If others would pursue faithfully the same plan, they would save 
themselves and their children a great deal of suffering, and even disease. 
There is nothing so dangerous to health as well as happiness, as ungoverned 
appetites and passions. Half our diseases, and more than half our suffer- 
ings, arise from these alone.’ 

‘There is one painful circumstance in regard to our efforts. With a 
child of this age, we find a few days relaxation of discipline, even a 
single act of injudicious indulgence by a kind friend, sometimes obliges 
us to begin our task anew.’ 

‘You will find this always the case, until your child has reason enough 
to govern himself; and even then, constant watchfulness will be neces- 
sary.’ 

‘Yes; and we feel the need of a watchfulness more unceasing, of a wis- 
dom and power more perfect, than ours. But we have been led to one 
important conclusion,—that he ts our child’s worst enemy, who grants him 
unreasonable indulgences, however warm may be his affection, and how- 
ever kind his intentions.’ 





MISCELLANY. 


Boston Acapemy oF Music. 


The report of the Academy for the last year, presents many encour- 
aging evidences of its usefulness and prosperity. It appears that instruc- 
tion has been given in the principles of music, to about 1000 children, and 
800 adults; that the system has been introduced into a number of 
schools ; and that it has uniformly excited the interest and gained the 
confidence of pupils and teachers. A school for teachers, held the last 
summer, elicited from those who attended it, the most decisive testi- 
mony toits value. An adult choir has been formed, consisting of 100 
members, whose concerts have gained the approbation of connoisseurs, as 
well as delighted the audience. The juvenile concerts have continued 
to attract and gratify large assemblies. Lectures have been given on the 
subject in Boston, New York, and Hartford, which excited much inter- 
est. To aid still farther in its general object, the Academy have pub- 
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lished a manual of instruction, and a collection of sacred music, both of 
which are adapted to be highly useful. 

By these means, and by the reports and other publications in relation 
to the Academy, the system has been extended as rapidly, at least, as ig 
consistent with its thorough practice. Letters of inquiry have been re- 
ceived from every quarter of the Union ; and numerous applications haye 
been made for teachers, leaders of choirs and organists. 

The Academy has also secured accommodations well adapted to its 
purposes, in the old Boston Theatre, which they have been enabled, by 
private subscriptions most liberally bestowed, to lease for a number of 
years. Itis now undergoing alterations, which will not only make it an ad- 
mirable concert room, but will furnish a place of meeting for public insti- 
tutions, and a house of worship on Sunday, and produce a revenue that 
will greatly aid the operations of the Academy. A powerful organ will 
be obtained, to assist the choir. 

We are sure our readers will rejoice with us in the progress of this 
institution; and we now consider the measures begun, which will secure 
the object on which our heart was fixed six years since, and which we 
determined never to abandon—the introduction of vocal music, as a branch 
of common school education. We are more anxious to see it well done, 
than rapidly done ; but we consider the point as settled, that it must and 
will be done. We already hear the first little song we translated, ‘See 
the light is fading,’ &c., and others equally familiar, sung by the children 
of a village; and we look forward with deliglit to the day, when every 
voice shall be tuned to the public note of praise, and the social hymn. 


Boys’ Asytum anp Farm Scuoo.. 


We have formerly given an account of the excellent plan of the Farm 
School, designed to afford a place of education, especiaily to boys who 
needed peculiar restraints. During the last year, it was united with the 
Boys’ Asylum, an institution established in 1813, in order to combine the 
efforts and funds of both in a single and more efficient institution. ‘'Thomp- 
son’s Island, in the harbor of Boston, was purchased for the scliool—a pleas- 
ant situation, quite remote from temptation, and yet accessible, containing 
140 acres of land, and well adapted for cultivation as a farm, A building 
of rick has been erected, 105 feet long and 36 wide, and a superintendent 
procured for the agricultural department. An inviting and important sphere 
of usefulness yet remains to be occupied, iu directing the intellectual and 
moral culture of the pupils; which we hope will call forth some one 
whose capacity and zeal qualify him for this noble field of benevolent 
effort. There is no institution in our country which bas our more cordial 
sympathy. During the last month, the boys, 52 in number, were carried 
to the island in a steamboat, accompanied by the Directors, and went in 
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procession to the chapel. A prayer was offered by Dr. Tuckerman, and an 
address made by Lieut. Gov. Armstrong ; the boys closed the exercises 
with a bymn. 


GRAMMAR FOF THE Bu inp. 


We were happy to receive a copy of a Grammar for the Blind, prepared 
by Dr. Howe, and printed atthe New England Asylum. It is a matter 
of congratulation, indeed, to see the werk of providing them a library 
going on so fast; and to learn that our benevolent societies are ready to 
appropriate liberally to this object. Are there no individuals ready to do 
so? Is there no one, for example, who will pay for an edition of stereo- 
type plates of Gallaudet’s admirab!e Book on the Soul—or some of the 
jittle abstracts of Scripture History? We should be happy to transmit 
anything which may be sent us for these purposes. 


Epucation 1n Lovlstana. 


The Legislature of Louisiana, at their last session, appropriated $363,775 
to three literary institutions; 848,275 to the College of Jefferson, for debts 
due for the buildings, and $15,000 a year each, for ten years, to pay the 
salaries of the professors and reduce the price of tuition, to this college, 
Louisiana College, and Franklin College. Nothing is needed but a supply 
of able teachers, to meet the increasing interest and liberality of the 
West. Will not the East contribute these for the education of their future 
rulers, until they shall be able to supply themselves ? 


Connecticut Scuoon Funp. 


The school fund of Connecticut amounts to $2,019,920 09 chiefly 
invested in bonds and notes secured by mortgage. We are sorry to see 
that this state has imposed a new tax on those who are striving to ad- 
vance in the higher branches of education, by requiring them to do mili- 
tary duty. What a school for a young student is the parade ground ! 


University or New York. 


A faculty of law has been organized in the University of New York, 
in accordance with a plan proposed by the Hon. Benjamin F. Butler, late 
of Albany, who is appointed principal professor and head of the faculty. 


Anti-Corser Socrerties. 


Two societies of this kind have been formed, and are successfully going 
on, putting down the wicked slavery to fashion, which destroys so many 
females, One of these societies is in Peterborough, N. Y., and was 
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formed a year ago. All the ladies in the village, but three, signed the 
pledge. The other is at Atkinson, Me., and consists chiefly of the pu- 
pils of a boarding school. There are many ‘family’ associations of this 
sort in our country, and the number is rapidly increasing. What a great 
point will be gained in the improvement of social and domestic life, when 
reason, comfort, and health, are consulted in the fashions of dress! The 
frequent changes of fashion also involve much useless expense of money 
and precious time. ‘Till this passion for change is corrected, ladies can 
neither have means nor leisure for much improvement in their systems 
of education and household management. But we see this tight lacing 
has been, in some measure, corrected, by reasoning on the subject, and 
we do not despair. Allow ladies the privilege of reasoning, and they 
must become more reasonable.—Ladies’ Magazine. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE FourtnH ANNuAat MEETING oF THE 
Western Literary Institute, anp Coitece or Proressionai 
Teacuens. Held at Cincinnati, Oct., 1834. Cincinnati: Josiah 
Drake. 8vo. pp. 324. 


We heard, some months since, of the appearance of this volume, and 
congratulate our western friends, that they are even able to issue it so 
promptly. We were recently favored with a copy, and have been much 
gratified with looking over the lectures of which it is composed. 

In addition to the Journal of the Proceedings, and the lecture of Dr. 
Drake, of which we have already given some account, it contains an 
Introductory Address, by President Picket, a veteran teacher, lectures and 
reports on the Languages, Mathematics, Physical Science, Music, Col- 
lege Government, and Emulation, by a number of the members, which 
display much ability and zeal—and a lecture by the late Mr. Grimke, 
exhibiting bis peculiar views of education for American youth. We have 
few volumes on this subject containing more valuable discussions, on im- 
portant subjects, and hope to notice it more fully hereafter. 


Tue Intrropuctory Discourse, anp THE Lecrures delivered 
before the American Institute of Instruction, in Boston, Aug. 
1834, including the Journal of proceedings, and a list of the off- 
cers. Published under the direction of the Board of Censors. 
Boston: Carter, Hendee & Co. 1835. 8vo. pp. 276. 


We are gratified in being able to announce the appearance of the lec- 
tures befure the American Institute, in 1834, for which we have received 
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so frequent inquiries. It does not yield, in our view, to any of the pre- 
ceding volumes in interest or value ; and contains such a variety of top- 
ies and discussions, scientific, practical and moral, both for the school 
and the nursery, that we think all who read on this subject, will find it 
well worthy of perusal. We cannot now speak of it in detail. 

It is a matter of regret to many, that the lectures cannot be published 
earlier ; and by some, it is made a subject of complaint. We have been 
well acquainted with the measures of the officers concerned in its publi- 
cation, and can assure our readers, that it is not for want of the most 
laborious diligence and care on their part. In regard to the authors, it is 
true, that in a few instances we have known that a lecturer has been 
unnecessarily and inexcusably negligent in sending a manuscript, or re- 
turning a proof, and thus has detained the volume for months, after every- 
thing else was ready, to the great annoyance of the censors, the printers 
and the publishers, and to the injury of the Institute. For such delay, 
we offer no apology; but on the other hand, it is no small amount of 
labor, for one who is capable of preparing a lecture to add this to the 
multiplicity of other tasks, even when months are before him. He can- 
not be expeeted to commit himself or the Institute, by an imperfect manu- 
script; and he is neither justified nor bound to neglect business, jour- 
neys, &c., to wait for and attend to proofs, where the Institute can afford 
no remuneration for his time. And be it remembered, some of those 
best qualified to lecture, are compelled to task themselves even beyond 
their strength for the means of subsistence, or in the execution of the 
plans in which they are engaged. 

There is one simple mode of remedying this evil, and allowing each 
lecturer who is prompt, to appear before the public in a tavorable 
manner, and to produce the impression he designs, before they have for- 
gotten his subject and himself. Let the lectures be issued in pamphlets, 
and forwarded to the members of the Institute, and to all subscribers, and 
exposed for sale, as they are received, or at regular periods. In this way, 
the Institute will be kept before the public, the interest excited by 
its meetings will be in some degree maintained, and each subject will be 
fairly presented and be much more likely to gain attention, and produce 
effect. We need only refer to the inquiries and remarks excited by the 
lecture of Mr. Winslow, recently publisbed in this form, at the expense 
of the author, for the benefit of the Institute, to prove the advantages of 
such a course. We had hoped to accomplish this object, when we pro- 
posed, two years since, to publish the lectures in the Annals of Educa- 
tion; but we found that, able as were those published, they were not con- 
sidered appropriate to a periodical, and disappointed those who sought for 
a variety of brief articles, more adapted to daily use, and desultory read- 
ing. A large circulation was indeed secured ; but we could not venture 
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to repeat the experiment. We think, with its increased means, the Insti- 
tute may, without difficulty, and with great benefit to others, issue its 
own transactions periodically, and we hope this plan will be adopted. 


Heton’s Prirerimace to Jervsacem. A Picture of Judaism 
in the century which preceded the advent of our Saviour. Trans- 
lated from the German of Frederick Strauss. Revised and 
abridged by Baron Stow, Pastor of the second Baptist Church, 
Boston. Boston: Wm. D. Ticknor, and Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln. 1835, 12mo. pp. 298. 


A new edition, somewhat reduced in sizeand price, of one of the most 
graphic exhibitions of Judaism, and the peculiar customs and opinions of 
the age, which has been written. The reader seems to find himself as 
much at home in the ‘City of David,’ as in the scenes in London of a 
modern story ; while there is an elevation and often a sublimity in the 
style of narrative, and in the illustrations from the Psalms and other por- 
tions of Scripture, which render its impressions unusually interesting and 
deep. It is a valuable present to the student and teacher of the Scrip- 
tures. None of either class should leave it unread. 


First Lessons 1n Enctish Grammar, upon a plan Inductive 
and Intellectual. By Joun Fuint, Principal of the English De- 
partment of St. Luke’s Male School. New York: N. B. Holmes, 
Bookseller. 1834. 18mo. pp. 107. 


In the preface, the author justly observes, ‘The little relish, or rather 
the positive dislike which almost every child evinces for this study, arises 
not from the nature of the subject, but from the manner in which itis 
presented to him. He is introduced to the consideration of too many 
things at once; they are more than his mind can grasp, and he turns 
from them in despair and disgust. But select for him a single object, 
unaccompanied by a needless parade of circumstances ; and, as he will 
immediately perceive it to be within his reach, so he will take pleasure in 
making himself acquainted with it, which having done, give him 
another, and so on until every object is embraced, taking care however 
to make them as few as the subject will allow.’ 

On these principles the author constructs his work. In the first part 
words are merely classified, without alluding to the details of their inflec- 
tions. The pupil’s knowledge is brought into requisition by examples 
and sentences, in which he is required to select the words corresponding 
to the definitions ; and as soon as it is deemed practicable, the pupil is 
called upon to write sentences, involving such parts of speech as are named. 
The second part describes the varieties and inflections of each part of 
speech, with similar, practical exercises, The third contains the rules for 
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forms of words and syntactical parsing. We think this little book will 
be very interesting to those teachers who are not wedded to old systems. 
It is decidedly the best introductory work we have seen. 


Tue Mounr Vernon Reaver. A Course of Reading Lessons, 
selected with reference to their moral influence on the hearts and 
lives of the Young. Designed for the Middle Classes. By the 
Messrs. Assorr. Boston: John Allen & Co, 1835. 18mo. pp. 
252. 


Our reading books have generally been compiled, chiefly with the 
design of furnishing every variety of composition, and every species of 
exercise in the enunciation of language. The better spirit of the age de- 
mands that a higher stamp should be fixed upon our books; and that the 
sad deficiency of moral influence in our schools, should be in some degree 
supplied, by preparing books which shall combine moral influence with 
every branch of knowledge. We were rejoiced to hear the author of a 
system of Algebra observe, that he had felt it due to the cause of temper- 
ance to exclude every example in which the sale or mixing of intoxica- 
ting liquors was involved. We cannot better describe the book before us 
than in the language of the compilers : 

‘The design then of the Mount Vernon Reader is to exert a direct and 
powerful moral influence on the hearts of children receiving education 
in the schools of thiscountry ; such an influence as shall make them faith- 
ful and industrious in the improvement of their time, obedient and affec- 
tionate to their parents, kind towards their playmates, and upright and hon- 
est in all their intercourse with others. The selections are designed to pro- 
duce this effect, not by formal exhortation or precept, but by narratives and 
delineations of character, such as are calculated to win their way to the 
hearts of the young, and insensibly to instil those principles and cultivate 
those habits which will make them useful both to themselves and others, 
and happy both here and hereafter. The compilers have honestly 
endeavored to exclude everything which they supposed would be unac- 
ceptable to any of the friends of piety and morality, of whatever name.’ 

We need only add, that we were led on by the interest excited, to look 
through most of the chapters of this book, and that we think the authors 
have succeeded in the execution of their design, and in giving that simple 
and touching character to the whole which is so conspicuous in their 
books. We doubt whether Lesson VII. does not need some remarks, to 
prevent wrong impressions, especially when it is read out of school, as it 
often will be ; but we have seen few school books so free from doubtful or 
objectionable passages. 
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Juvenile Song. 


‘Oh how sweet when day-light closes,» 


(FROM THE GERMAN.) 


Furnished for the Annals of Education by LoweLtt Masoy, Professor in the 
Boston Academy of Music. 
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Oh how sweet when day- slight ais When the western sun reposes, 
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Brothers ! then how sweet to rove Through the 


Oh how sweet 


meadow and the grove, Thro’ the meadow and the grove— 
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Oh how sweet when day-light clos 


Oh how sweet when day is ending, 
And the golden sun descending, 
Sweet to hear our songs ascending : 
Brothers! from the star-lit grove 
Songs of gladness and of love. 
Oh how sweet—Oh how sweet when day is ending. 


Oh how sweet the bell’s low pealing 
On the ear so softly stealing— 
Home we go with grateful feeling 
Thank the God who reigns above ; 
And with songs of praise and love, 
Sink to rest—sink to rest with grateful feeling. 
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